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MISS SPENCE. 


THE lady, whose portrait introduces our present Num- 
ber, stands indebted for our notice, to the excellency of her 
own private character, and the unostentatious and retired 
virtues by which she is adorned. ‘The female virtues shed 
their most benign influence on the domestic scenes of life. 
‘At home, as a wife, a mother, or a child, we view woman 
in all her native loveliness, and in her most endearing cha- 
racter. Our homage and admiration indeed, are paid to 
great talents, or public excellence; but our love, our esteem, 
and our regard, are the tribute which private worth and amia- 
bie conduct alone can conciliate. 

Miss Spence is the niece of the late reverend and es- 
teemed Dr. James Fordyce, whose writings, specially devoted 
to the youth of both sexes, have doubtless won and formed 
to virtue, the minds of many among the men and women of 
the] present generation; and which have subserved, in no 
small degree, the cause of good morals and true religion. 
Miss Spence’s father was settled at Guildford, as a physi- 
cian, where he was highly respected both for professional 
ability and private worth. Of so worthy a parent, Miss Spence, 
at the age of fifteen, was suddenly deprived, by his prema- 
ture decease.—She was thus Yeft not only unprotected, but 
also, in a great degree, unprovided for. Miss Spence was 
now an orphan, inthe most painful circumstances; her pa- 
rents were no more; and her uncle had gone to the reward 
of his piety in heaven. Left to her own guidance and dis- 


cretion, she was now embarked, at a very early age, on the 
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ocean of life; where a false step, or an erroneous act, might 
endanger her future peace, respectability, and virtue. A more 
painful or critical situation to a young female, can scarcely 
be imagined; and it reflects much honour on this lady’s 
character, that her conduct and prudence enabled her to pass 
through these dangers, not only without reproach, but even 
with comfort and credit; thereby securing to her the good 
opinion of the virtuous, and the consciousness of self-respect. 

She, at an early age, became an author, and in this cha- 
racter has presented to the world several works, which, if 
they do not rank in the highest class of literary productions, 
are nevertheless distinguished by their unexceptionable mo- 
rality, and by a naturalness of rural description, which en- 
title her to commendation.—That ours is not a partial or 
solitary opinion, is proved by the gratifying fact that this 
lady’s celebrity advances with each succeeding publication.— 

The following list includes, we believe, all Miss Spence’s 
works :—* Nobility of the Heart.”—* The Curate and his 
Daughter.” —“ The Traveller’s Tale.”—‘ Old Stories.” —“ Tour 
through Scotland and Wales, &c.” 

Since writing the above, Miss Spence has announced a 
new novel, which, from its title, will, we doubt not, be a 
great favourite with a certain portion of the public; it is en- 
titled; ‘‘ How to get rid of a Wife.’”” We shall take an early 
opportunity of bringing it under the notice of our readers. 











BE JUST IN TRIFLES, 


NouscHIRVAN, king of Persia, being hunting one day, 
became desirous of eating some of the venison in the field. 
Some of his attendants went to a neighbouring village, and 
took a quantity of salt to season it; but the king, suspecting 
how they had acted, ordered that they should immediately 
go and pay for it. Then, turning to his attendants, he said, 
‘‘This is a small matter in itself, but a great one as it re- 
gards me; for a king ought ever to be just, because he is 
an example to his subjects; and if he swerve in trifles, 
they will become dissolute. If I cannot make all my people 
just in the smallest things, I can at least show them tiat it 
is possible to be so,” 
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LETTER 


TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER FIRST ENTRANCE IN THE WORLD. 





Wit a heart animated by the warmest wishes for your 
happiness, my dear Emma, and with the most tender solici- 
tude for your future prosperity, 1 commence our correspond- 
ence. I knew not, till the hour of separation, how intimately 
you were interwoven with my existence; how much the habit 
of seeing you almost daily, had grown into a necessary of 
life. When the first gush of emotion had subsided, and |! 
sank again into the usual common places, I felt as if I had 
lost a part of myself; and knew not how to reconcile the 
inertia it occasioned, with the performance of those active 
duties to which I am perpetually called. Necessity, a sti- 
mulant, without which, I believe, life would want many or- 
naments and many blessings, compelled the exertion I was 
so unwilling to make, and I am .now much upon the old 
‘footing; and, having lost the pleasure of talking, I embrace 
with the more avidity,. that of writing to you. 

For the first time in your life you are now one, in the 
great and busy world, and I shall be much surprised if 
‘you do not tell me that you have lost, instead of having 
added to, your consequence. Dr. Johnson said, no place so 
soon cured a man of arrogance and vanity, as London; of 
course he alluded to the collision of men of science and ge- 
nius; and though but few of these will fall in your way, 
I dare say; nevertheless, the remark will hold good as ap- 
plied to yourself. You who, while here, could not walk out 
without meeting twenty bobbed curtseys and as many bows, 
and all the marks of deference attached to your name and 
family in the country, will be jostled with but little ceremony 
by the undiscriminating population of the streets of the 
metropolis; and I believe, were you to have a herald to walk 
before to proclaim your virtues and distinctions, it would 
be the same. In the circles of fashion and amusement, you 
will no longer, as in our little country parties, be the chief 
object: especially after you have lost the zest for novelty, there 
will arise some candidate of fashion more witty, more wealthy, 
or more beautiful. Besides, there will always be some, whom 
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it is the fashion to admire, in spite of common sense, who 
affect eccentricity, and are sought in proportion as their con- 
duct is ridiculous. I cannot but smile as I think of the 
many things you will meet to shock your preconceived no- 
tions of propriety, and to turn topsey-turvey all the plans 
and rules you may have sketched out for yourself. You have 
been educated to regard religion, virtue, and knowledge, as of 
the highest importance; and you will meet few, perhaps none, 
in society, who will not profess to believe the same; but be 
not deceived by professions. On observing their conduct you 
will find, these are ideas which merely float upon the surface 
of the brain, but seldom influence their motives or actuate 
the economy of their actions. In my own intercourse with 
the world, [ have too frequently had occasion to remark that 
money is regarded as the criterion of merit. Money gives 
importance to the insignificant, and gains respect to the un- 
deserving; and while it is estimated as it is, that ruinous 
system will be persevered in, of keeping up an appearance 
beyond our means: and thus, as is usually the case with 
all evil, it ramifies into a thousand branches of petty im- 
morality, and often into great vices. I am far from being 
guilty of the folly of despising wealth; as a great auxiliary 
to human happiness, I value it; but never can I forget that 
it is only an agent, and that the manner in which it is em- 
ployed can alone render it a blessing or a curse. I am too 
frequently disgusted to see the world “ offer so much homage 
to an idol who so little deserves it.” Horace Walpole says, 
“‘ Money is freedom ;” true; so it is to the possessor; but there 
has probably never been on earth a more powerful engine 
of oppression. The age of feudal vassalage is past, but can 
it be anticipated, when the sordid servitude of money will 
see its period? Diffused so as to create national prosperity, 
riches become a blessing, the stimulant of industry, and the 
reward of toil: but when they are amassed and appropriated 
to form individual wealth, they rarely serve any other pur- 
pose than to swell the importance of bloated pride, and adorn 
the insolence of ostentation. 

Place, my dear Emma, to -the account of your fortune, 
rather than your merits, much of the attention you will 
meet in society; such is the infatuation on the subject, that 
persons who neither wish nor expect to benefit by your 
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wealth, will seek your acquaintance on that account merely; 
as if the possessions of their friends could increase their 
pleasures or promote their happiness. Life, every day, fur~ 
nishes instances of those who, in the days of prosperity, were 
courted and caressed, being suffered, on a reverse of fortune, 
to sink into solitary, unalleviated sorrow and distress. Nothing 
is so unmeaning as the general politeness of society. There is a 
vocabulary of civil and pretty things which people learn by rote, 
to say to each other. Thus it is that in proportion as re- 
finement has advanced, sincerity has receded. The wild enor- 
nities of uncultivated nature have been corrected; but we 
have also banished its magnanimity. Do not think I am an 
advocate for ancient manners, that wanted '!the graces of po- 
liteness, or an admirer of that life which knew not the re- 
straint of salutary laws: none can more respect the wise ordi- 
nances of moral and political government; yet I may be al- 
lowed to lament, that the art which was designed to restrain 
the exuberance, and soften the asperities, of nature, should 
be permitted such an ascendency, as entirely to check the 





‘free current of feeling, and teach it to stagnate, or diverge 
‘wide of its original destination. 


I believe you will allow that I am not entirely without 
the “milk of human kindness;” you will not, therefore, think 
me splenetic, when I acknowledge myself disgusted with the 
routine of fashionable life, and happy that circumstances have 
removed me far from its atmosphere of folly and futility. 
As we advance in life, the vanities, which, like corks in water, 
kept our hearts buoyant, one by one, desert us. Faded beauty 


-and departed youth, have nothing to hope from the scenes 


of pleasure or dissipation, but mortification and neglect; yet 


-those who have made no provision for that ‘* winter of dis- 


content,” must be satisfied to abide the jbuffet, and steal 
through scenes of former triumph, the ghost of what they 
were. To you, as yet untainted with the prejudices of cus- 
tom, or the vices of fashion, let the warning voice of friend- 
ship speak; and oh! let it be regarded. I am no too-rigid 
moralist, anxious to interdict the pleasures that afford an 
innocent relief to the duties and difficulties of existence. But 
I know so well, that a being like yourself, suddenly placed 
in the very theatre of temptation, is apt to be hurried away 
by the impulse of newly-excited feelings, and surrounding 
BS 
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objects—that, instead of making pleasure the recreation, you 
will probably make it the business, of life, when it necessarily 
soon becomes a toil, that I address you with some solem- 
nity. Pause, ere you approach too near the vortex to re- 
treat; for once drawn within “the whirling wave,” your 
fate is inevitable. It has turned stronger heads than your’s. 
Propose to yourself then some plan of industry, enjoin yourself 
the performance of certain duties; and rather snatch your plea. 
sure from the time these allow you, than, by a lavish indul- 
gence, produce satiety. Have the courage to deny yourself 
to idle visitors, and the fortitude to withstand pressing invi- 
tations. The resources of drawing, music, and literature, 
are open to you, and should now, as they probably will ul- 
timately, form the stable pleasures of your life; for whenever 
time, health, or other circumstances banish you the ball-room, 
the assembly, and other public places of amusement, they 
will form a strong hold to which you may retreat with ho- 
nour, pleasure, and safety. 

Few have gone through the world without finding that ‘the 
world deserts them, before they are willing to desert the 
world; is it not wise, then, to endeavour to form a lesser 
world, which will not partake of the mutability of the greater, 
and by founding its capital in our own minds, to secure our- 
selves in it a powerful influence? Cultivate then your intel- 
Jectual powers, for remembcr that shallow streams cannot 
receive ships of burthen; and if (which I think hardly pos- 
sible), the rich freightage of love and friendship never an- 
chors with you, you will still have a proud possession, of 
which neither the vicious nor the weak can deprive you. 
This principle will be a shield to ward off the attacks of las- 
situde and discontent, a lamp to dissipate the gloom of soli- 
tude, and, by rendering .you independent, go a great way toe 
wards making you happy and respectable. No beings are 
more pitiable than those who are incapable of retiring within 
themselves; their undisciplined, uninformed mind, present ei- 
ther a chaos or vacuum, from which they turn wearied and 
bewildered. Such must necessarily hang upon society: the 
wise reject them; they have, therefore, no resource but in 
herding with others like themselves, and seem to me much 
like a flock of sheep, with this difference, that they are not 
so useful, though quite as stupid. It is the wise advice of 
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a wise man, not to mingle more with society, than is sufli- 
cient to quicken the pleasure of finding ourselves again at 
our own firesides, 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 

Is rest at heart, and pleasure felt at home. 











That happiness which has not our own hearth-stone for 
its foundation, will be found, like the enchanted egg of Oro- 
manes, to consist of nothing but wind. Each of us in the 
outset of our career, is anxious to be a general favorite. 
How little do we imagine, that in that wish is comprised 
the worst of slavery. Alcibiades was rigid in Sparta, vo- 
luptuous in Ionia, slothful and gay in Thrace, and sump- 
tuous and prodigal in Persia. Could he have returned to 
re-tread the path he had past, we need not question but 
that the wisdom of experience would have taught him to 
seek happiness and respectability in more consistent con- 
duct. 

Perhaps I may rate the advantages of mental cultivation 
too highly, because I have found it the only real good I 
have ever possessed; it has been my guard against tempta- 
tion, and my stay in destitution; and, like a steady friend, 
in spite of neglect, has ever been willing to afford me so- 
lace and support whenever I returned to seek it. It is to 
the enlightened mind, I chiefly look for virtue: I pay a bad 
compliment to our pristine nature in so doing; bat it is cer- 
tain, if we have not a natural tendency to evil, the violence 
of the passions, or the impatience of indolence, soon leads 
us into it. The pursuit of knowledge is at once an employ- 
ment and a corrective; by enlarging the views, it shows the 
expediency as well as the beauty of virtue, and raises the 
mind above the petty vanities, which, like treacherous citi- 
zens, are the first to betray us to the enemy. Let me hope 
then that, instead of your toilet, your study will be your 
temple, where judgment will banish pedantry, and teach the 
graces and the sciences to coalesce: that though wealthy, 
you will, like the Italian philosopher, regard iime as your 
real estate, and remember “ that it will produce nothing 
without cultivation, bat will always abundantly repay the 
labour of industry.” You will meet many who will endea- 
vour to allure you to walk in the path of dissipation by flat- 
tery, and many who will seek to drive you to it by ridicule; 
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but whenever you meet a mind that can call forth your pow- 
ers and estimate them, how amply will you find yourself re- 
warded! ‘The art of conversation is to me the greatest of 
all accomplishments, and has this great advantage, that it is 
certainly the most durable. The most flexible dancer must 
yield to the rigidity of age; the musician and the singer suf- 
fer from the same despotic tyrant: but the refined and cul- 
tivated intellect has its treasure safe while the region of. the 
brain is left uninjured, and can 
Take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium, 

when all the graces of youth and person are flown; for 
there is a perennity in the graces of the mind, over which 
the casualties of life have no power. 

I trust you feel, that, throughout the whole of this grave 
lecture, I neither wish to make you a stoic or a recluse: 
I am only anxious that you should go into society suffici- 
ently guarded to preserve you from being betrayed or cor- 
rupted—I am only anxious that you should possess that in 
yourself, which will, at any time, render you independent of 
it—that command of mind which will preserve you from su- 
percilious pride in the elevation of rank, and from an un- 
worthy debasement in the event of a reverse. The cultiva- 
tion of your talent, and the pursuit of knowledge, which I so 
earnestly recommend to your notice, are not meant to invade 
the duties of your domestic character, but rather to give you 
additional grace and ability in the discharge of them. Your 
good sense will always suggest to you the propriety of adapt- 
ing your conversation to the varieties you will meet, and thus, 
though you possessed the wisdom of the seven sages of Greece, 


you will escape the charge of pedantry. 


Let me, from time to time, hear from you; and I trust, 
and indeed, flatter myself, you will never find cause to re- 
gret having adopted the advice I shall in return occasion- 
ally continue to offer you. It is rarely—I blush while I 
say it, but justice compels the acknowledgment,—that a wo- 
man finds in her own sex, a friend. Ill-educated, their views 
are necessarily confined, and they therefore want the wis- 
dom which would render their friendship useful: left to the 
frothy vanities of dress and display, reared and encouraged 
in an insatiable thirst of admiration, they want the stability 
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and solid worth, which would render it lasting and sincere.— 
Thank heaven! there are exceptions; but in the aggregate, 
they are, alas! too few! But if in her own sex, woman 
rarely finds a friend, how much more rarely in the other.— 








All who approach her their own ends pursue; 
Lovers, like ministers, are seldom true. 


Beware, then, under the specious name of friendship, how 
you suffer your heart to cherish a passion which will betray 
you to ruin, or expose you to contempt. Man is a selfish 
being; he will feel no gratitude for your love, but use it as 
a ready means to accelerate your destruction; or if, either 
from principle or circumstances, he forbears to take all, the 
advantages he possesses, he largely indemnifies himself for 
the sacrifice, by looking down upon you with contemptuous 
pity, perhaps, with derision, 

These are “ rocks and shoals,” which I trust you will avoid, 
but if ever you are in danger, make a signal of distress, and 
you have one real friend, at least, who will do all she can 
to save you. 

Your’s, 


M. L. R. 


DELAWARE INDIANS. 


In the year 1785, an Indian murdered a Mr. Evans, at 
Pittsburg. When, after a confinement of several months, his 
trial was to be brought on, the chiefs of his nation (the De- 
laware) were invited to be present at the proceedings, and 
see how the trial would be conducted, as well as to speak 
in behalf of the accused, if they chose. These chiefs, how- 
ever, instead of going as wished for, sent to the civil officers 
of that place the following laconic answer: ‘‘ Brethren! you 
inform us, that N. N. who murdered one of your men at Pitts- 
burg, is shortly to be tried by the laws of your country, at 
which trial you request that some of us may be present. 
Brethren! knowing N. N. to have been always a very bad 
man, we do not wish to see him. We therefore advise you 
to try him by your laws, and to hang him, so that he may 
never return to us again,” 
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LETTERS 


ON THE 
PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG THE LADIES OF ANCIENT ROME, 


with Descriptions of their Costume. 





LETTER II. 

We cannot ascertain with precision the time in which the 
ladics took up the custom of adorning themselves with false 
hair. In the earlier ages, a religious feeling induced many a 
fair possessor of beautiful tresses to devote them to the gods, 
The idols in the temples were sometimes so profusely orna- 
mented with these offerings, that one could hardly see their 
faces. The worship of Apollo alone, cost the first Roman 
belles innumerable fine heads of hair; but the offerings of 
superstition were speedily converted to other purposes; va- 
nity and passion rendered those who had fine hair desirous 
of retaining it to extend their conquests, while the high 
estimation in which it was held offered a lure to the ne- 
cessity or the avarice of the poor, who soon finding that 
they could obtain a high price for their hair, ceased to give 
what they could sell; and thus, by degrees, the use of false 
hair was introduced among all those who could afford to 
buy it. The idols, however, lost no part of their spoils, 
their priests took care that they should still have the same 
redundance of tresses, which were also ornamented in the 
most tasteful manner. The priests of Cybele, in particular, 
were celebrated for the art with which they formed the cotffure 
of their goddess; the needle which they made use of for that 
purpose was looked upon as a mo-t sacred relic. Servius 
counts it among the things which the Romans regarded as 
pledges of the glory, and the duration of their empire: 
that is to say, with the ashes of the Veiens; the sceptre 
of Orestes, that of Priam; the sacred bucklers, &c. Such 
is the effect of superstition! happy would it be for its wretched 
votaries, were its delusions always as harmless, 

As the details of the toilette increased, the Roman ladies 
were obliged to multiply the number of their attendants; 
each had her particular task; some were charged to comb 
the hair and to separate it into tresses, which they afterwards 
formed into a regular superstructure of knots and curls, that 
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rose by ties to an immense height. Others spread the per- 
fumes; and all derived their names from their different em- 
ployments,—thus we find in the writings of the poets, the 
names of Cosmeta, Pheades, Omatrices, &c. 

Some of the slaves assisted at the toilette, merely to give 
their opinion. These took no part in decorating the persons 
of their mistresses, but they watched the operations of the 
others, and decided, as the toilette proceeded, how far it was 
comme il faut. In short, they formed what one may call, a 
council of taste, and the rogue Juvenal, informs us, that this 
council altered its decisions with as much gravity and so- 
briety, as if life or reputation depended upon its decrees. One 
may easily conceive that this crowd of waiting-women were 
attended with no little expense, and that Roman husbands 
and fathers must have been a much more pliable set of 
beings than those of our days. 

They used ivory combs, or sometimes box for ordinary oc- 
casions. Martial, in addressing a lady, whom he supposes to 
be bald, says, ‘‘ Of what use is it that they present to you 
the box with all its teeth? will it find any hair upon your 
head?” The needles, bodkin, and curling-irons, were em- 
ployed to form the cotffure. The needles, generally of gold 
or silver, were of different forms, according to the different 
methods of arranging the hair; these were so various and 
complicated, that the Roman lady saw herself sometimes 
obliged to take the needle, in order to form that part of 
the coiffure exactly to her wishes. Thus, in the epithalamium 
of Honorius and Marcia, we find the goddess so employed. 

There was great variety in the manner of dressing the hair. 
We learn this from the remonstrances which ‘Tertullian, 
who was a great enemy to the Juxury of his times, makes to 
his fair countrywomen. In reproaching them with the ver- 
satility of their taste, he says, ‘‘ You don’t know how far to 
carry your caprices about your head-dress; sometimes you 
compress your locks, sometimes you tie them carelessly.— You 
wear your hair one day high, the next low.—Some form it 
it into artificial curls, others affect to suffer it to flow Jooscly 
to the winds.” Thus, you see, my dear Maria, there is, after 
all, nothing new in the whims of fashion; for these grave 
remonstrances of this ancient father of the church might be 
addressed with equal propriety to the ladies of our days, 
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But to return to the implements used in forming the 
coiffure: the needles that have come down to us, were seven 
or eight inches long.—Several of them are very plain, they 
have only an opening in the top, most likely to pass the bands 
of hair throvgh; others are remarkable for the beauty and 
richness of the engravings which adorn their heads. 

The curling-irons of those days were not at all like the 
modern ones; a large needle heated in the ashes was the 
only instrument they had. The curls were formed by rolling 
a tress of hair, which was afterwards fastened with a common 
needle. ‘‘ Fear not,” says Martial, “lest the ornaments with 
which your heads are adorned should derange your pere 
fumed hair; the needles will support the frisure, and keep the 
curls in order.” So regularly was this superstructure of hair 
erected, that if a single curl got loose, it threw all the rest 
into disorder. 

Salage, (says Martial) finding, from her looking-glass, that 
this accident had happened to her coiffure, threw herself upon 
one of her women, whom she supposed to be the occasion 
of it, and beat her unmercifully. We learn from St. Gre- 
gory of Nagiergen, that, in his days, the ladies dressed their 
heads extremely high, which he says they could not do without 
false hair. The head-dress, says this good father, forms a 
regular edifice; the head is surrounded by innumerable tresses 
and regularly disposed knots, mingled with curls, which 
arise tier upon ticr. This kind of head-dress very much 
scandalized the good father, who could not be reconciled to 
the waste of time and money that it occasioned, 

It will be casily conceived that a quantity of false hair 
must have been used to form one of these head-dresses,— 
Sometimes the coiffure had a military air, it was disposed 
in the form of a helmet, or even of a buckler. This kind of 
head-dress was not formed by their, female slaves, but ar- 
ranged entirely of false hair, by men, who were employed for 
that purpose, and who kept those sort of coiffures ready, as 
our modern hair-dressers do wigs, to suit all tastes and all 
ages. 

When the coiffure was entirely of false hair, the Roman belle 
like the British one, suited the colour not to her complexion 
but to her fancy. Thus fair tresses were often seen to cover 
a head to which nature had given black ones. Golden locks 
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were most in request, and those ladies whose hair was too 
light, employed a dye composed of saffron, to give it the 
fashionable hue; they used also, as we learn from Martial, 
a sort of caustic froth for the same purpose. He recommends 
to them in its stead a kind of soap, which he tells them 
wil give it a better colour. 

It seems that a regular crusade was undertaken by the 
satirists of the age, and the fathers of the church, against 
this preposterous style of hair-dressing; the first employed 
the light arms of wit and raillery; the last had recourse to 
the weapons of the church, and thundered forth heavy de- 
nunciations against the fair offenders. Tertullian took a 
middle course, he endeavoured to enlist on his side the na- 
tural delicacy of the sex, and even their pride. “I cannot 
understand,” says he, ‘‘ how vanity can so far get the bet- 
ter of the natural repugnance, which you must have, to adorn 
yourself with false hair, as to induce you to wear what may 
have adorned the heads of the deceased, or even of slaves.” 
It must be confessed that this stratagem of the good father 
shewed some tact, but we do not find that it had any effect. 
Can we wonder at it, when we consider that he entered the 
lists against the two most powerful influencers of female con- 
duct, fashion, and the desire of pleasing. As I see that the 
decorations of da tete will draw me farther than I intended, 
I shall conclude the subject in my next. 

Adieu, my dear Maria, 
Ever your’s, 








BELMONT. 





SIR THOMAS MORE. 


WueEn Sir Thomas More was Lord Chancellor, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., he ordered a gentleman to pay a sum of 
money to a poor woman, whom he had wronged. The gen- 
tleman said, “ ‘Then I hope your lordship will grant me a 
long day to pay it.’—“TI will grant your motion,” said the 
Chancellor; ** Monday next is St. Barnabas’-day, which is the 
longest day in the year; pay it to the widow that day, or 
I will commit you to the Fleet-prison.” 


VOL. XIX. S. I. Cc 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 





EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


Ir has been observed, that the life of an obscure and un- 
important personage might be so written as to afford both 
instruction and amusement; but to produce such a work 
would, at least, require such talents in the writer, as might 
probably be better employed than in recording the annals 
of dullness.—It will certainly be a more profitable task to 
delineate the virtues and failings, the merits and foibles, of 
individuals distinguished from their fellow-creatures, by some 
peculiarities of sentiment, character, or conduct. 

No man can pass much time in society without encoun- 
tering persons, who, though they are perfectly competent to 
manage their affairs, and pass through the world without 
any risk of becoming the objects of a statute of lunacy, yet 
occasionally exhibit whimsicalities of conduct, and contor- 
tions of intellect, as remarkable as those displayed by some 
of the tenants of Bedlam or St. Luke’s. Few men who 
never suffered the restraint of a_ straight-waistcoat, or the 
confinement of a funatic asylum, ever betrayed more de- 
cided marks of mental eccentricity than the subject of this 
article—E. W. Montagu was the only son of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, one of the cleverest women this country ever 
produced, whose admirable “ Letters” have long delighted the 
public. From his mother our hero inherited those talents, 
and perhaps that singularity of disposition, which marked 
his character. His father being a man of family and for- 
tune, every attention was paid to the education of young 
Montagu; who was, at an early age, placed at Westminster- 
school, from which seminary he ran away three several 
times. On one of these occasions he changed clothes with 
a chimney-sweeper, and for some time followed that sooty 
occupation. He next joined himself to a fisherman, and 
cried flounders at Rotherhithe, He then sailed as a cabin- 
boy to Spain, where he had no sooner arrived than he ran 
away from the ship, and hired himself to a mule-driver. 
After thus leading the life of a vagabond for some time, 
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he was discovered by the British Consul at Cadiz, and by 
him sent home to his friends in England. He was re- 
ceived with kindness, as one supposed to have been lost, 
and his freaks and follies, were forgiven. A private tutor 
was engaged, with whom he was sent to travel on the Con- 
tinent. While at Paris he became engaged in an unfortu- 
nate transaction, which subjected him to the notice of a 
Court of Justice.* Exclusive of this affair, his conduct at 
this time scems to have been tolerably correct; and it was 
during this residence abroad, that he wrote and published 
a literary work displaying no mean abilities, entitled ‘‘ The 
Rise and Fall of Ancient Republics.’”—On his return from 
his travels he conducted himself in a manner suitable to 
his birth and station. He was chosen member of the House 
of Commons, and sat in two successive Parliaments. But 
living extravagantly, he after a time became involved in 
debt, and at length left his native country never to return. 
It seemed as if he had been doing violence to his temper 
and feelings, by acting as became an English gentleman 
of respectability; for the remainder of his life was marked 
by the most whimsical, deviations from the usages and opi- 
nions of the society to which he naturally belonged. 

From the Protestant religion, Mr. Montagu went over to 
the faith of Rome, and from that he apostatized to become 
a rigid professor of Mahomedanism. He used always to 
seal his letters with three Arabic signets, which had sen- 
tences of the Koran engraved on them. A German travel- 
ler, who saw him at Venice, describes his mode of life in 
the following terms:—“ He rises before the sun, says his 
prayers, and performs his ablutions and lazzis according to 
the Mahomedan ritual. An hour after he awakes his pupil, 
a filthy emigrant from the parched Abyssinia, whom he 
brought with him from Rosetta, (in Egypt,) which is his 
ordinary place of residence.—He instructs this dirty negro 
with all the care and precision of a philosopher, both by 
precept and example: he lays before him the strongest 
proofs (as they appear to him) of the religion he teaches 





* See a scarce pamphlet intitled—“ The Sentence of the Lieute- 
nant Criminal at Paris, in the Cause Abraham Payba against Edw. 
W. Montagu.” 8vo.—1752. 
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him, and he catechises him in the Arabic language. The 
Moor listens to him with the most profound and respectful 
attention, all the time that is employed in these lessons.— 
That he may not omit any particular in the most rigid ob- 
servance of the Mahomedan rites, Mr. Montagu dines at a 
low table, sitting cross-legged on a sopha, while the Moor, 
on a cushion still lower, sits, gaping with avidity for his 
master’s leavings. It is this negro who supports the white 
mantle that makes a part of the Turkish garb of his master, 
who is always preceded, even at noon-day, by two gondoliers, 
with lighted torches in their hands.—His income consists of 
about six thousand piasters, which is remitted to him from 
London, by his sister Lady Bute, and four thousand, which 
he receives from the Sublime Porte. During the most in- 
tense cold he performs his religious ablutions in cold water, 
rubbing at the same time his body with sand, from the 
thighs to the feet. His negro also pours fresh water on 
his head, and combs his beard; and he also, pours water 
on the head of his negro. To finish this religious ceremo- 
ny, he resumes his pipe, turns himself towards the East, 
mutters some prayers, walks afterwards for half-an-hour, and 
drinks his coffee.*” 

Such was the mode of living practised for some years by 
this strange being; one of the last acts of whose life shewed 
that contempt of all the common forms and feelings of so- 
ciety, by which so large a part of his mortal career had 
been characterized.—Early in life he had married a washer- 
woman. This was literally a youthful frolic; and though he 
had given the woman a legal title to his name, he would 
never live with her, merely allowing her a certain sum for 
her support, with which she was contented. Not long before 
his own death, Mr. Montagu heard that his neglected lady 
had breathed her last. He had no children by her; and 
his paternal estate would consequently revert to the second 
son of Lord Bute. He determined, if possible, to disappoint 
his nephew’s expectations. With that view he commissioned 
a friend in England, to advertise in the newspapers for a 
wife: requiring, as the chief qualification, that the lady 


* Memorial d’un Mondain, par M. le C, Max. de Lamberg. 
Nouv. Edit. 1777. V. ii. p. 159, 
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should be in a situation to produce him an heir. This 
strange notice accordingly appeared in one of the morning 
papers for the year 1775. Several ladies answered it. One 
of their number was selected ;—and Mr. Montagu, then at 
Venice, set off, (not on the wings of Love,) to visit Eng- 
Jand. But his death, which took place during his journey, 
prevented his putting the finishing stroke to his eccentric 
scheme. 





MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Haypn, when he sat down to compose, always dressed 
himself with the utmost care; had his hair nicely powdered, 
and put on his best suit. Frederick 1]. had given him a 
diamond ring, and Haydn declared, that if he happened to 
begin without it, he could not summon a single idea. He 
could write only on the finest paper, and was as particular in 
forming his notes, as if he had been engraving them on 
copper-plate. After all these minute preparations, he began 
by choosing the theme of his subject, and fixing into what 
keys he wished to modulate it: and he, as it were, varied 
the action of his subject, by imagining to himself the in- 
cidents of some little adventure or romance. 

Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for composing, 
had his piano carried into a beautiful meadow, and with a 
bottle of Champaigne on each side of him, transported his 
imagination to Elysium. 

Sarti, a man of gloomy imagination, preferred the solemn 
stillness of a spacious room, dimly lighted by a single lamp. 

Cimarosa delighted in noise and mirth; surrounded by a 
party of friends, he composed his operas: and as the ideas 
presented themselves, he seized and embodied them. In this 
way he planned the beautiful opera, [/ 2Jatrimonio Secreto. 

Paisiello composed his Barbierre de Saviglia, and La Moli- 
nara, in bed. 

Sacchini declared that he never had moments of inspira- 
tion, except his two favorite cats were sitting one on each 
shoulder. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


GRILLE F 


A Cradittonary Tale. 





At the distance of about two miles and a half from the 
town of Hastings, is a delightfully romantic spot, called the 
Lover’s-seat; which is daily resorted to by visitors. It is 
a rude bench, placed in a cavity of the rocks, difficult of 
access, and rendered almost impervious by the overhanging 
precipice. The view from it is, beyond description, sublime 
and terrific; and insensible must be the being who could 
visit it without experiencing such sensations of awe and 
rapture, as are not jeasily to be erased. The tradition re- 
lated of the origin of the “ Lover’s-seat,” gave rise to the 
following tale, differing only in a iew particulars from cir- 
cumstances which actually occurred not many years since. 
Matilda Mansfield, the only daughter of a gentléman in the 
neighbourhood, had been, at an early age, induced, by the 
persuasions of her friends, to listen to the addresses of a 
gentleman of family and fortune, whose paternal estate lay 
contiguous to her father’s. Matilda had uo particular predi- 
lection for her admirer; but her inclination had not, as yet, 
fixed on any other object; and the projected alliance was 
desirable on all sides. A few months before the time fixed 
upon for her to give her hand to Mr. B——, chance or fate, 
whichever we may venture to call it, threw an object in her 
way which gave a new turn to her ideas. During the fes- 
tivities of Christmas, while spending a few days with an in- 
timate friend, she was introduced to Albert Morley, a young 
man of respectable connections, agreeable manners, and highly 
captivating exterior. After being several times in company 
with each other, a mutually favorable impression appeared 
to have been given; but the recollection of her previous en- 
gagement damped the pleasure she would otherwise have ex- 
perienced in his society; and obliged her to affect an air of 
coldness and indifference, which he mistook for disapproba- 
tion of his suit. It was not long, however, before he was 
agreeably undeceived; for a few days afterwards, at a pub- 
lic assembly, where she was dancing, when he entered the 
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room, her eyes no sooner encountered his, fixed upon her, 
and beaming with pleasure and admiration, than a sudden 
paleness overspread her countenance, and her partner was 
obliged to lead her out of the room, to prevent her from faint- 
ing. On her recovery and return she refused to dance again, 
and seating herself in the most retired part of the room, 
remained apparently absorbed in thought. Albert, watching a 
favorable opportunity, cautiously approached her; and in ti- 
mid, respectful terms, expressed his regret at her indisposi- 
tion; at the same time, adding a hope, that she would soon 
be sufficiently recovered to favor him with her hand for the 
next, or some following dance. To this Matilda replied in 
a hurried manner, “ Excuse me, I am engaged; engaged, 
beyond the power of receding.” —Albert might have under- 
stood this reply as merely relating to the dance, but for the 
peculiar expression of her features at the time, and the em- 
phasis she placed on the word “ engaged :”—for a moment he 
felt disconcerted, but quickly recovering himself, he whis- 
pered, “‘you cannot be irrevocably engaged, unless volunta- 
rily so—am I to understand you thus?”—“‘TI must not tell 
you; I fear I have said too much,” said Matilda, rising 
with precipitation, and joining a female friend who had just 
reached the bottom of the set.—She had, indeed, said enough 
to convince Albert, that her heart had little share in the 
engagement, of whatever nature it might be; and hope, per- 
haps vanity, suggested to him, that he might eventually suc- 
ceed, if he would but persevere. He accordingly addressed 
her, by letter, in terms the most eloquent and passionate; 
thus completing his triumph over an inexperienced and sus- 
ceptible heart. To do him justice, however, he was sincere 
in his protestations of fidelity and devotion; though, it is 
probabie, the idea of triumphing over an unsuccessful rival, 
might give a zest to the pursuit, and cause him to overlook 
obstacles which might otherwise have intimidated him.—Ma- 
tilda, now distracted at the thought of giving her hand to a 
man for whom she had never entertained a tender senti- 
ment, and who, she having fixed her affections on another, 
was now become almost hateful to her, instantly hastened 
to her father, with Albert’s letter open in her hand, and 
earnestly entreated him to release her from an engagement, 
to which she now looked forward with terror and aversion, 
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Mr. Mansfield listened to her for some time with astonish- 
ment and stifled indignation; love had made her eloquent, 
and she described Albert in such enthusiastic terms, that her 
father scarcely knew how to reply. At length, fixing his 
eyes stedfastly upon her, he enquired, “ And pray who, and 
what, is this hero of yours?”?—“‘I really know nothing of 
his family,” replied Matilda trembling with apprehension; 
“but I believe—I understand they are very respectable people, 
and he is at present in the office of Mr. L— for improve- 
ment.”—“ And so,”’ cried her father, throwing the letter from 
him in a fury, ‘‘ you would have me affront a gentleman, the 
son of an old friend and neighbour, for a paltry lawyer’s clerk, 
the son of nobody knows who? a pretty romance, truly.” 
‘‘ But, my dear father, when the happiness of your child is 
concerned!”—** Don’t tell me a pack of romantic nonsense: 
I say, you shall marry nobody, but Mr. B—, with my con- 
sent; so dismiss this puppy, with his fine rhodomontade let- 
ters, I command you; or I will shut my door against you 
for ever.”—Matilda had read novels, and could therefore 
now readily fancy herself one of the persecuted heroines 
decribed in their fascinating pages; and, like those heroines 
too, she resolved not to sacrifice herself to a man she did 
not like, while her heart was devoted to another. Instead 
of renouncing hcr lover, as her father desired, she replied to 
Albert’s letter, that she had made up her mind to refuse 
Mr. B—, let the consequence be what it might. His answer 
confirmed her in this determination; and a tender eorres- 
pondence was established between them; which was at length 
intercepted by her father, who, incensed at her obstinacy, 
resolved to send her out of the way of her persevering 
lover. The place he fixed on for secreting her from Albert 
was a lone farm-house, at the distance of two miles from 
Hastings, and seven from his own residence; thither he sent 
her, with strict orders that she should receive neither visitors 
nor letters; and the person to whom he confided this im- 
portant trust, was one on whom, he knew, he could depend, 
as being under great obligation to Mr. B—. 

For a time Matilda was plunged into the deepest despair, and 
knew not what course to pursue; the agitation of her mind soon 
affected her health, and it was considered advisable, with a 
view to its restoration, to allow her a little more liberty for 
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exercise than she had at first been permitted.—The situa- 
tion of the farm house was so solitary, and, at that time, so 
little frequented by strangers, that no apprehension of the 
discovery of her retreat was entertained; Matilda was there- 
fore allowed to ramble among the woods which surrounded 
the house, attended only by a servant-girl. But though 
the person of a woman may be put under restraint, her in- 
genuity can never be fettered.—Matilda, in her rambles, had 
discovered a spot, which instantly inspired her with hope and 
resolution; this was a hollow in the rocks which overhung a 
tremendous precipice, and where there was scarcely room 
for more than two or three persons to stand with safety, and 
to which the descent was rather fearful. The little girl who 
accompanied her would never venture to this spot, and Ma- 
tilda, availing herself of the timidity of her guide, heightened 
her fears by playfully pretending to slip, and then screaming 
with well-afflected terror. 

Finding at length that her walks usually terminated in this 
isolated, and to her fancy, terrific spot, the little girl, at 
length, persuaded her mistress to let Miss Matilda walk out 
unaccompanied. This was all our heroine wanted; she had 
once or twice scen some boatmen, probably smugglers, put 
into the creck beneath; and she prepared a letter for Albert, 
in which she described its exact situation, and stated the 
possibility of their being able to secure an interview, if he 
had the courage to bring a boat round, and to climb to the 
recess; this letter she carried with her whenever she visited 
her favorite haunt. After much anxious suspense, she at last 
had the satisfaction of perceiving a boat approach the shore. 
With fearless intrepidity, and equal caution, she descended 
the perilous height, and, to the great astonishment of the 
boatmen, stood before them breathless with fatigue and ap- 
prehension; and, in as few words as possible, explained her 
situation and offered them a handsome reward to convey her 
letter safely —The men, enjvying the adventure, admiring her 
intrepidity, and not unwilling to accept the handsome bribe 
tendered by her fair hand, readily undertook the charge, pro- 
mising faithfully to discharge their trust. 

For several days, Matilda remained in a state of sicken- 
ing suspense; during which time she received a visit from 
her father, who insisted upon her making up her mind to 
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marry Mr. B— at the time appointed ; threatening, in case 
of her refusal, to send her to France for such a length of 
time, as would deprive her lover of all hopes of succeeding 
in his mercenary views. Matilda endeavoured to vindicate 
him, but in vain; her father was not to be convinced, and 
he vowed they should mect no more, while he lived; unless 
love could work miracles. Matilda was not to be intimi- 
dated by his menaces; her hopes rested on the fidelity and 
perseverance of her lover, (whose means of access to her 
were not so difficult as her father imagined), and she there- 
fore suffered him to depart without yielding in the slightest 
degree to his persuasions, or suffering herself to be intimi- 
dated by his threats. Every day, at a regular hour, she 
took her station in her favourite retreat. After many seasons 
of painful suspense, and after repeated disappointments her 
almost sinking spirits were unexpectedly revived at the sight 
of a boat, with only one person in it; who slowly and cau- 
tiously approaching the base of the cliff, surveyed it with 
anxious observance. At the height she stood, her figure was 
scarccly discernible, but the waving of her handkerchief, at 
length arrested his attention, and a corresponding signal cone 
vinced her that she was not mistaken in the object. In a 
few minutes Albert made good his landing; but it seemed 
an hour before he could gain the ascent; for the abrupt pro- 
jections of the rock hid him frequently from her sight. Ma- 
tilda, who had often herself fearlessly descended and reclimbed 
this perilous steep, now trembled with alarm at the danger 
of her lover, who might, she feared, by one false step, be 
precipitated to the bottom and dashed to pieces.—But a hap- 
pier fate attended them both: Albert reached the summit in 
safety, and for the first time, in person, breathed his vows of 
everlasting love; whilst the hazards they had mutually run, 
perhaps, served but to endear them the more to each other. 
The solitude, the impressive effect of the scenery around them, 
all tended to fill their minds with romantic enthusiasm; but 
time was pressing, and they were obliged to part without 
having fixed on any plan for the future: comforted only with 
the delightful assurance of soon meeting again, when Albert 
promised to have every thing arranged for the security of 
their happiness. Faithful to his promise, the persevering lover 
soon repeated his visit; still some further delay must inter- 
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pose before the necessary arrangements would be completed. 
But so far from impeding their happiness, these hazardous 
interviews may, perhaps, be reckoned among the most de- 
lightful incidents of their lives.—At length, Albert’s plans be- 
ing finally arranged, Matilda prepared to accompany him; 
but before they quitted the beloved and auspicious retreat, 
they each engraved their names on the surrounding rocks, 
where they are still to be seen with those of many others 
equally attached, though, perhaps, less enterprising than Al- 
bert and Matilda. 

Albert having safely conveyed his precious charge to land, 
easily secured a conveyance to London, where he placed 
Matilda under the protection of a female relation, until the 
preliminaries of marriage should be legally and duly ar- 
ranged, at the expiration of which (to them) tedious term of 
probation, they were united. 

The persons, meanwhile, to whose care Matilda had been 
entrusted, finding her longer absent than usual, began to feel 
extreme anxiety; and, after-vainly seeking her in all her 
accustomed haunts, concluded that she must, in a fit of de- 
spondency, have thrown herself into the sea, and this conjec- 
ture received apparent confirmation by one of her shoes and 
her silk scarf being found among the crevices of the rocks. 
A messenger was immediately dispatched to her father with 
the dreadful intelligence. His distraction and self-condem- 
nation may easily be imagined. 

It would be giving to truth too much the air of romance, 
without observing that the wedded life of our adventurous 
lovers was by no means a scene of unalloyed bliss. They had, 
for several years, to pay the penalty of disobedience, by strug- 
gling with adverse fortune: hut the same persevering spirit 
which had brought them together, enabled them also to over- 
come the difficulties in which they were involved, After, how- 
ever, afew years of indigence and obscurity, Albert found him- 
self in more fortunate circumstances; when Matilda, anxious to 
obtain the forgiveness of a parent, to whom she had failed in 
her duty in only one instance, humbly addressed herself to 
him, imploring a reconciliation—Not only had time oblite- 
rated from the mind of Mansfield the violence of resentment, 
but his joy at finding his much-loved child still living, whose 
supposed loss he had so long and so deeply lamented, soon 
awakened in his bosom all his former paternal tenderness; 
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‘he readily, therefore, assured Matilda of his pardon, and, at 


his death, bequeathed to her the whole of his ample posses- 
sions.—Often since then, have they revisited the spot, where 
now is fixed the ‘“* Lover’s seat,” with emotions of the ten- 
derest nature. To Matilda the recollection it inspires can- 
not but be dear; and though age may, in some degree, have 
damped the enthusiasm of passion, no lapse of time can ob- 
literate from her memory the feelings of rapture with which 
she once hailed her Albert approach the bank. Nor can 
Albert ever forget the love and gratitude which glowed in 
his breast, when first made acquainted with the circumstances 
of Matilds’s courage in descending the dangerous precipice, 
for the purpose of informing bim where to seek her; an un- 
dertaking which no female would attempt, unless, like her, 
urged to the attempt by love and despair, 


AN ICEBERG. 


Captain Ross, in his: voyage of discovery to the Arctic Re- 
gions, thus describes the appearance of an Iceberg, which 
was about forty feet high, and a thousand feet long. ‘* Ima- 
gination,” he says, “ painted it in many grotesque figures; at 
one time it looked something like a white lion and horse 
rampant, which the quick fancy of sailors, in their harmless 
fondness for omens, naturally cnough shaped into the lion 
and unicorn of the king’s arms, and they were delighted ac- 
cordingly with the good luck it seemed to augur. And truly, 
our first introduction to one of these huge masses, with which 
we were afterwards to grow so familiar, was a sort of epoch 
in our voyage, that might well excuse a sailor’s divination, 
particularly when the aspect with which it was invested, 
tended to inspire confidence, and keep up the energies of 
the men; a feeling so requisite for an enterprise like ours, 
where even their curiosity might be chilled for want of ex- 
citement.” 

{t is impossible to imagine any thing more exquisite than 
the variety of tints which these Icebergs display; by night, 
as well as by day, they glitter with a vividness of colour, 
beyond the power of art to represent. While the white por- 
tions have the brilliancy, and their colours are as various and 
splendid as the rainbow, their ever-changing disposition pro- 
duced effects as singularas they were novel and interesting. 
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When the Dove left the Ark. ’ 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 
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NEW YEAR’S-DAY, AS OBSERVED IN SCOTLAND. 





In Scotland, the festivities which commence at Christmas 
are continued with little intermission till Handsel Monday, or 
Auld Handsel Monday, closes the annual round, and ‘the 
months and days of ordinary life again roll on another year. 
Hogmanay, or Hogmanae, (for such the last day of the year 
is termed in Edinburgh, and over the greater part of Scot- 
land) is employed in visiting and arranging parties for the 
due celebration of the commencement of the new year. Every 
visitor was, on that evening, treated with wine and cake 
or With whiskey, buns, and shortbread, or cheese and bread: 
and the children, in the course of the day, visited their re- 
lations and friends, for the sake of partaking in these at- 
tractive eatables. Among the common people and peasantry, 
the following stanza was used, as the supplication for the 
accustomed treat:— . 

Rise up, gude wife, and shake your feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 

For we are bairns come out to play; 

Get up and gie’s our Hogmanay. 


Among the more wealthy ranks, dinners and evening par- 
ties were also the order of the day, while the working part 
of the population, relieved from daily toil, looked forward to 
the social pleasures of the evening, and the uncontrolled 
festivities of the New Year’s morning, with the anxious wish. 
and the keen appetite of those to whom superfluity in eat- 
ing and drinking is not an ordinary occurrence: we dare 
say, one half of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, we mean of 
the middling and lower ranks, did not, on that evening, go 
to bed; but prepared the het-pint, in readiness to sally out 
as the clock struck twelve, to be the first foot to cross the 
threshold of a friend. The strects were crowded with par- 
ties on this errand, even long before that hour; the young 
men particularly, to show their affection to the girls whose 
favours they were anxious to secure; often spending a dreary 
half-hour at the bolted door, lest a more favoured or more 
anxious lover should anticipate them in the first welcome 
of beauty. 
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A het-pint, or caudle, was made of ale, spirits, sugar, and 
nutmeg, or cinnamon, mixed together in appropriate quan- 
tities; and was carried about, on the first morning of the 
year, in the tea-kettle in which it was prepared; the vi- 
sitors, besides, being plentifully supplied with the refreshes 
ments before-mentioned. It was held unlucky to enter any 
person’s house, on the first day of the year, empty-handed: 
and every person in the streets at that time was greeted 
with a shake of the hand, the wish of ‘‘a gude New Year,” 
and a proffer of the het-pint, to drink to the mutual joy.— 
Every female, at the same time, was saluted, and neither 
rank nor age was exempted from the congratulatory kiss. 
The noise in the streets, particularly in the great thorough- 
fares, was tremendous; and the glare of lanterns, when the 
night was dark, and the moving crowd in every direction, 
presented a scene of bacchanalism, which, had not one been 
conscious that it all proceeded from good-humoured kind- 
ness aod innocent frolic, might have caused some alarm. 

The streets in Edinburgh on New Year’s-day, (all the work- 
ing classes being idle,) were filled with people of both sexes, 
on parties of pleasure or visits of kindness. All the children 
were taken to visit their relatives or friends, and share in 
the spoils of cake and sweetmeats, which even the lowest 
provided on this occasion, The water-carriers and milk-wo- 
men, in their daily visits to their customers, were treated 
with adram, and cheese and bread, or buns; but as the in- 
numerable glasses offered could not be contained in one sto- 
mach, they carried bottles for the superabundant liquor. The 
joyous look of the people, most of them in their Sanday 
clothes, might have told a stranger it was a season of glad- 
ness; and though not a few whom prudence had not taught 
to measure their potations by their ability to carry the in- 
toxicating load, were reeling here and there, yet even these 
Jost not their general character for sobriety by a New Year- 
day’s excess, ‘The forenoon, spent in visiting, was succeeded 
by family dinners, where those whom nature had connected 
together drew the ties of friendship and affection still closer 
round the little circle, by mutual wishes for mutual success. 

Such were the New Years'-days of Edinburgh in former 
times, and such they continued to be for many years, till 
the occurrence of some disgraceful scenes of riot, of rob- 
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bery, and of murder, similar to those which took place lately 
in the neighbourhood of London, at the suburban fairs, and 
which have very probably led to the suppression of some of 
them, threw a damp over the harmless festivities of New 
Year’s-eve, which will probably never be removed. 

In the year 1811, gangs of young villains surrounded, beat, 
and robbed every well-dressed person they met; one police- 
man was murdered, and a gentleman died from the brutal 
injuries inflicted upon him by these miscreants: three of them, 
however, paid the forfeit of their crimes, and were executed 
at Edinburgh in the ensuing April. 








JANUARY, 


THE name given to this month by, the Romans, was taken 
from Janus, one of their divinities, to whom they gave two 
faces; because, on one side, the first day of this month looked 
towards the new year, and, on the other, towards the old 
one. 

1. New YeEAR’s-DAY.—There are few people to whom the 
commencement of a New Year does not bring matter either 
of gratulation or regret. To those hastening onwards to 
ihe meridian of life, the gilded prospect of enjoyment to 
come, or fame and riches, and honour to be acquired, ren- 
ders every land-mark between desire and enjoyment a par- 
tial enjoyment of itself; while those in the decline of life look 
towards the New Year as the unwelcome precursor of bodily 
debility, or mental inactivity—as a stage on the road which 
leads them to their permanent home. To the young and the 
prosperous, the annual revolution of a period, which brings 
with it only variety of pleasure, is hailed with rapture; while 
to the aged and unfortunate, whose hours and minutes are 
registered by pain, or marked by calamity, the lagging mo- 
ments move sluggishly along to the great gulf of eternity. 

6th. EpipHany, or, TWELFTH-DAY.—The rites of this day, 
the name of which signifies an appearance of light, or a 
manifestation, are different in various places, but all in ho- 
nour of the Eastern Magi. ‘I love, (says a lively writer, 
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in reference to the various juvenile parties usually assem- 
bled on this day,) I love to see an acre of cake spread 
out, (the sweet frost covering the rich earth below,) studded 
all over with glittering flowers, like ice-plants, and red and 
green knots of sweetmeats and hollow yellow-crested crowns, 
and kings and queens, and their paraphernalia. I delight to 
see a score of happy children, sitting huddled all round the 
dainty fare, eyeing the cake and each other, with faces sun- 
ny enough to thaw the white snow. I like to see the gaz- 
ing silence which is kept so religiously while the large knife 
goes its round, and the glistening eyes which feed before- 
hand upon the huge slices, dark with citron and plums, 
and heavy as gold. And then, when the “characters” are 
drawn, is it nothing to watch the peeping delight which 
escapes from their little eyes? One is proud, as King, ano- 
ther stately, as Queen; then there are two whispering gro- 
tesque secrets, which they cannot contain, (these are Sir 
Gregory Goose and Sir Tunbelly Clumsy). The boys laugh 
out at their own misfortunes; but the little girls (almost 
ashamed of their prizes) sit blushing -and silent. It is not 
until the lady of the house goes round, that some of the 
more extravagant fictions are revealed. And then what a 
roar of mirth! Ha, ha! The ceiling shakes, and the air is 
torn. They bound from their seats like kids, and insist on 
seeing Miss Thompson’s card. Ah! what merry spite is pro- 
claimed! what ostentatious pity! The little girl is almost in 
tears; but the large lump of allotted cake is placed seasona- 
bly in her hand, and the glass of sweet wine “ all round” 
drowns the shrill urchin-laughter, and a gentler delight pre- 
vails.” 

This is commonly called Twelfth-day, being the twelfth 
day after Christmas. It is kept as a festival, to celebrate 
the manifestation of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles; and has a 
particular reference to the Eastern sages, (supposed by some 
to have been kings,) who came to adore and bring our Sa- 
viour presents at Bethlehem, in Judea. In allusion to this 
circumstance, the King offers annually, by proxy, in the 
Chapel-Royal, St. James’s, gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
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THE FAN. 


Tuis convenient, and sometimes elegant appendage to a 
lady’s dress, has been much used in different ages and coun- 
tries, though with considerable variety of shape and struc- 
ture. Fans were common among the ancient Romans, and 
are mentioned in the plays of Terence, and by Ovid, in his 
Art of Love, They were not, however, composed of the same 
materials with modern fans, but were made (perhaps genc- 
rally) of peacock’s feathers. Propertius speaks of this implc- 
ment of luxury, as being formed of the tail of the proud pea- 
cock, In the intertropical regions of the East, fans, as well 
as parasols, were probably first adopted to mitigate the op- 
pressive heat of the sun, and the very troublesome annoy- 
ance of the winged tribes of insects; and these fashionable 
conveniences have extended to the more temperate clime of 
Britain. The fans in use here two centuries ago, more re- 
sembled those of the Romans, than the modern fans. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, they were made of feathers, and in 
shape like a hand-screen. Tom Coryat, who wrote in that 
age, says, “‘ The feathers of ostriche’s wings and tailes, but 
especially of their tailes, are very soft and fine; in respect 
whereof they are much used in the fannes of gentlewomen.*”’ 
The handles were sometimes of silver, gold, or ivory inlaid, 
so as to make these toys very ‘expensive. One which be- 
longed to Queen Elizabeth was valued at forty pounds.+ 
Shakspeare alludes to the price of a fan in his Merry Wives 
of Windsor. Falstaff having quarrelled with his follower 
Pistol, says to him ‘‘ When Mrs. Bridget lost the handle 
of her fan, I took it upon mine honour thou hadst it 
not.” To which the other rejoins—“ Didst thou not share? 
Hadst thou not fifteen-pence?{” Hence it seems the han- 
dle of Mrs. Bridget’s fan was worth half-a-crown. Deline- 
ations of four fans of this kind, from designs by Titian and 
other painters, are given in illustration of this passage in 
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* Nichol’s Progresses of Elizabeth, Vol II, Churchyard’s Ac- 
count, p. 55. 

+ Crudities hastily gobbled up in a Tour, &c. Vol. I. p, 40. 

t Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Sc. 2. 
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Stevens’s Edition of Shakspeare. From another play, it ap- 
pears to have been a piece of state for a servant to attend 
on purpose to carry a lady’s fan, when she walked out: this 
was one of the offices of her gentleman usher.* But the use 
of these fans was not confined to females, for Robert Green, 
in his Farewell to Folly, reproaches the men of his time, 
(the early part of the 17th century,) with wearing plumes 
of feathers in their hands, which in wars their ancestors 
wore on their heads. Looking-glasses were sometimes set 
in such fans, in the broad part above the handle. Lovelace 
addressed a copy of verses to his mistress’s fan, which he 
describes as made of ostrich’s feathers dyed sky-blue, with a 
looking-glass set in it: 





‘¢ A crystal mirror sparkles in thy breast.t” 


Coryat, whose whimsical book of travels has been already 
quoted, describes fans which he saw in Italy, which seem 
to have been such as are now in use, but which were quite 
new to him: 

‘‘ Here will I mention a thing, that although perhaps it 
will seem but frivolous to divers readers that have already 
travelled in Italy, yet because unto many that neither have 
been there, nor ever intend to go thither while they live, it 
will be a mere novelty, I will not let it pass unmentioned. 
The first Italian fannes that I saw in Italy, did I observe 
in the space betwixt Pizzighiton and Cremona. But after- 
ward I observed them common in most places of Italy where 
I travelled. These fannes both men and women of the 
country do carry to cool themselves withal in the time of 
heat, by the often fanning of their faces. Most of these are 
very elegant and pretty things. For whereas the fanne con- 
sisteth of a painted piece of paper and a little wooden han- 
dle; the paper which is fastened into the top is on both 
sides most curiously adorned with excellent pictures, either 
of amorous things tending to dalliance, having some witty 
Italian verses, or fine emblems written under them; or of 





* Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Sc,4.—See also “ The Serving- 
man’s Comfort,” 1598. 


+ Lovel’s Poems, p. 34. 
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some notable Italian city, with a brief description thereof 
added thereunto. These fannes are of a meane price. For 
a man may buy one of the fairest of them for so much mo- 
ney as countervaileth our English groate.*” 

According to Mr. Evelyn, our modern paper fans were 
introduced into Europe by the Jesuits, from China and Ja- 
pan, where they form a part of the insignia of office worn by 
the different orders in the state.+ 

Mr. Addison, in a paper in the Spectator (No. 102,) has 
bestowed some lively raillery on the mode in which the la- 
dies in his time employed their fans. If there was any foun- 
dation for his budinage, we may infer from it that the fan 
was an article of greater importance to our great grandmothers 
than to the belles of the present day. 








SIR HANS SLOANE. 


In January, 1753, Sir Hans Sloane, baronet, died at his 
house at Chelsea, in the 93d year of his age. He was first 
physician to George II. and many years President of the Royal 
Society. His immense collection of books, manuscripts, and 
curious productions of nature and art, now form a most va- 
luable part of the British Museum. His library consisted of 
50,000 volumes, and his catalogne contained a description of 
69,352 curiosities; a treasure, which he said, was destined 
to magnify God and benefit mankind. The beautiful botanical 
garden at Chelsea was left by him to the company of Apo- 
theearies. Sir Hans Sloane was born at Killcleagh, in Down- 
shire, in the North-East part of Ireland; and was buried in 
Chelsea church-yard, where his tomb is still in tolerable pre- 
servation. It is surmounted by the mystic symbols of the 
egg and the serpent, in a good style of sculpture. 





* Cor. Crudities, Vol. I. p. 134. 
t Evelyn’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


KONINGSMARKE, THE LONG FINNE; a Story of the 
New World. Inthree vols. New York, printed. London, 
re-printed, 1823. 12mo. pp. 274, 257, 264. 


Tue reputation obtained by Sir Walter Scott, as a writer 
both of poetry and prose, seems to have excited the jealousy 
of the Anglo-American literati, who have made repeated at- 
tempts to lessen his well-earned fame. Several years ago 
an ill-natured parody on one of his poems, was published 
at New-York, if we mistake not, under the title of “ The 
Lay of the Scottish Fiddle.” Since then, insinuations, more 
or less direct, have been thrown out against his claims to 
the authorship of the Scottish novels. And the work before 
us seems plainly to have been designed as a covert satire 
on the amusing productions of the GREAT UNKNOWN. We 
do not, however, mean to assert, that the author of “ Ko- 
ningsmarke” has pursued his alleged purpose in an un- 
warrantable manner. His allusions to the obvious faults of 
“ Waverley,” “ Kenilworth,” ‘Quentin Durward,” et hoc genus 
omne, are gencrally made in a good-humoured tone; his satire, 
if not very poignant, is neither coarse nor malignant; and, 
if it should fail to reform the errors of the novelist, it can- 
not, we conceive, excite any feelings of irritation in his 
breast. 

The adventures of “ The Long Finne,” (i.e. the tall Fin- 
lander,) are told in nine books, divided into chapters; the 
introductory chapter of each book being, in imitation of 
Fielding, devoted to critical remarks. From the opening 
chapter we extract the following observations,— 

‘‘In order that our readers and ourselves may at once 
come to a proper understanding, we will confess, without 
any circumlocution, that we sat down to write this history 
before we had thought of any regular plan, or arranged 
the incidents; being fully convinced that an author who 
trusts to his own genius, like a modern saint who relies solely 
on his faith, will never be left in the lurch. Another prin- 
ciple of ours, which we have seen fully exemplified in the 
very great success of certain popular works, advertised for 
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publication before they were begun to be written, is, that 
it is much better for an author to commence his work, with- 
out knowing how it is to end, than to hamper himself with 
a regular plot, a succession of prepared incidents, and a 
premeditated catastrophe. This we hold to be an error little 
less than to tie the legs of a dancing-master, to make him 
caper the more gracefully, or pinion a man’s arms behind 
his back, as a preparative to a boxing match. In short, it 
is taking away, by a sort of literary felo de se, all that free- 
will, that perfect liberty of imagination and invention, which 
causes us writers to curvet so gracefully in the fertile fields 
of historical fiction. 

‘“‘In short, we are fully determined, by the example of a 
certain Great Unknown, that so long as we hold the pen, 
we will never be deterred from seizing any romantic or im- 
probable adventure, by any weak apprehension that people 
will quarrel with us, because they do not follow on in the na- 
tural course, or hang together by any probable connexion 
of cause and effect.” 

Elsewhere the writer says— 

‘“‘We confidently predict the delightful period when _his- 
tory will be universally studied through the medium of im- 
possible adventure, and truth sweetly imbibed in the fasci- 
nating draughts of improbable fiction: when young people 
shall make chemical love, and gain each others affections by 
the inevitable force of lines, tangents, aflinity, and attraction 
and when the consummation of ail things shall happen, in 
young children being taught their A BC by the alluring 
and irresistible temptation of being able to read the Wa- 
verley Novels, instead of appealing to their low-born appe- 
tites through the vulgar medium of gingerbread letters.” 

Conceiving that these passages will fully justify the pre- 
ceding remarks, and leaving them, together with the critical 
Opinions of the author, to the judgment of our readers, we 
proceed shortly to nctice the story of Koningsmarke. It relates 
to the Swedish‘ colony of Elsingburgh, in the neighbour- 
hood of the earliest Quaker settlements in America. Ko- 
ningsmarke is a Swedish youth, who goes to the new world 
to seek his fortune. He falls in love with the fair daugh- 
ter of the Heer Peter Piper, Governor of Elsingburgh, meets 
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with a variety of improbable adventures, and at length, just 
as he is about to stab himself, in order to avoid a public 
flogging, previous to being transported for an offence of which 
he is innocent, his mistress steps in to save him from the 
disgraceful punishment, and the novel concludes, as usual, 
with a wedding. 

Judging of the merits of this work according to the pre- 
tensions of the writer, as put forth in his introductory chap- 
ters, it must be acknowledged to be well executed. The 
style is good; the characters are skilfully drawn, though 
somewhat too highly coloured; and the incidents, such as 
they are, shew a strong talent for observation, and much 
imaginative power in the narrator. The chronological discre- 
pancies and contempt of probability, in which the author in- 
dulges, are parts of his system, and therefore it would be 
useless to point them out. Perhaps the want of originality 
in some of the characters may be excusable, on the same 
score. The Governor of Elsingburgh, has his prototype in 
the choleric Dutch governor of New York, whose history . is 
related by Diederic Knickerbocker; and the old negro slave 
Bombie, in the novel before us, belongs to the same family 
with Meg Merrilies, Old Norna, and other creations of the 
Great Unknown. But we have one serious objection to make 
to the present work, which is that its pages are profusely 
sprinkled with profane expletives. Many of these indeed are 
unintelligible to the English reader; and appear to serve no 
other purpose but ‘to raise the volume’s price a shilling.’ 
But there are others which are plain enough, and which, ex- 
clusive of their wickedness, are extremely gross and dis- 
gusting. We particularly allude to the vulgarities put in- 
to the mouth of Ludwig Varlett. If, indeed, such a scene as 
this be intended as a correct representation of American 
manners, we can only express our surprise that any person 
should obtrude, on the notice of the public, so disgraceful a 
trait in the character of the nation to which he appears to 
belong. 

Several amusing quotations may be made from these vo- 
Jumes. Our limits, at present, will only admit one of the 
shortest of those passages, which especially attracted our at- 
tention. It is taken from the description of an interview 
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between Governor Piper and his council, and Shadrach Mo- 
neypenny, envoy from the Quaker colony of Coaquanock. 
The petulant irritability of the Governor, and the impertur- 
bable nonchalance of the Quaker ambassador, are well con- 
trasted.— 

©“ Friend Piper, is it thy pleasure to hear what I have 
got to say? The spirit moveth me— 

‘‘¢ The spirit may move thee to the d—I,’ cried Peter, ‘ or 
the flesh shall do it, if you don’t pull off your hat, du ans 
dem land gejacter kerl.’ 

““« Verily, I understand not thy jargon, friend Peter,’ re- 
joined Shadrach; ‘neither will I go to him thou speakest 
of, at thine or any other man’s bidding. Wilt thou hear 
the proposals of friend William Penn, or wilt thou not? 

“*No, may I eat of the teufel’s braden if I hear another 
word from that ugly mouth of thine, till you pull off your 
hat,’ exclaimed the choleric Heer, starting from his seat. 

“¢ Thou may’st eat what thou pleasest, friend Piper,’ re- 
joined the other; ‘and for my ugly mouth, since it offends 
thee, I will depart to whence I came.’ So saying he lei- 
surely turned himself round, and was proceeding on his way, 
when the Heer Piper, to whose choler the dry eloquence of 
Shadrach added fresh fuel, cried out, ‘Stop!’ in a voice ot 
thunder. 

‘The machinery of Shadrach, which had been put in mo- 
tion for his departure, stopped accordingly, and he remained, 
standing in most rigid perpendicularity, with his back to the 
Heer, and his head turned over his shoulder, so as to meet 
his eye. 

‘**T am stopped, friend Piper,’ quoth he. 

‘‘The Heer Piper, hereupon, directed Lob Dotterel, who 
was in attendance, as part of the puissance of the Governor 
of Elsingburgh, forthwith to procure him a hammer and a 
tenpenny nail, an order which that excellent and attentive 
officer obeyed with his usual alacrity. 

“* Art thou going to build thee an house, friend Piper, 
that thou callest for nails and hammers?’ asked Shadrach. 

‘*“ You shall see presently,’ answered the Heer. ‘ Since 
your religion consists in wearing your hat, I shall take care 
you stick fast to the faith, by nailing your hat to your head, 
with this tenpenny nail.’ 
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“¢ Thou may’st do as thou pleasest, friend Piper,’ replied 
Shadrach, unmoved by the threat. ‘ We have endured worse 
than this in the old world, and are ready for sufferance in 
the new. Even now, in yon Eastern settlements, our bre- 
thren are expelled from the poor refuges they have sought, 
and chased, like beasts, from the haunts of the new settled 
places, as if their blood was the blood of wolves, their hands 
the claws of tigers, and their feet the feet of the murderer. 
Our faith grew up in stripes, imprisonment, and sufferings, 
and behold, I am ready; smite—I am ready. The savage, 
who hath no God, endures the tortures of fire without shrink- 
ing, and shall not I dare to suffer, whom he sustains? Smite— 
I am ready.’ 

“The Heer was now in the predicament of certain pas- 
sionate people, who threaten, what, when it comes to the 
point, they shrink from inflicting. Besides, that the law of 
nations made the persons of envoys sacred, he could not 
bring himself to commit violence upon one, whose principles 
of non-resistance were so inflexible. By way of coming off, 
therefore, with a good grace, he and Ludwig Varlett fell 
into a great passion, and saluted Shadrach Moneypenny with 
a duet of expletives, which that worthy plenipotentiary bore, 
for some time, with his usual stoical indifference. 

‘*** Art thou ready, friend Piper?’ exclaimed he, taking ad- 
vantage of the two singers being out of breath. 

“‘* Begone, and der teufel hole dich, and das tonnerwetter 
schlage dich kreutzeweis in den boden,’ cried the Heer. 

“‘¢ I go, verily ;’ and the good Shadrach marched leisurely 
out of the council chamber, with his hands crossed over his 
breast, his eyes turned upwards, neither looking to the right 
nor to the left.” 

This scene alone is sufficient to shew that the volumes 
from which it is taken are the production of no mean writer, 
And though we cannot carry cur complaisance so far as to 
wish that the threat, held out in th beginning of the se- 
venth book, of publishing a novel every year for six years, 
should be fulfilled au pied de la lettre, yet we can con- 
scientiously affirm that we should feel much pleasure in sit- 
ting down to the perusal of a new novel by the author of 
** Koningsmarke.” 
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HERWALD DE WAKE; or the Two Apostates. A Ro- 

mance. In three volumes. 1823. 12mo. pp. 259, 270, 273. 

To those persons who read novels and romances purely 
for want of some better occupation, we may safely recom- 
mend the history of ‘‘ Herwald de Wake.” It will serve to 
fill up the dull interval between breakfast and dinner on a 
rainy day, and that is its utmost merit. We have here a med- 
ley of fact and fiction, a series of hair-breadth escapes, and 
wonderful adventures, destitute of probability, and therefore 
devoid of interest. | 

Yet this writer has failed, apparently, more from the mis- 
application than from the absolute want of either talent or 
information. With the strange incidents which are the off- 
spring of his invention, he has blended some details relative 
to the first Crusade, and the effect of the motley composi- 
tion is by no means favourable. The characters introduced 
are chiefly historical personages, but they act in a manner 
utterly unaccountable, for no probable motives govern their 
conduct. The good are perfectly immaculate, and the bad 
as superlativeily wicked. Such beings exist not within the 
scope of our knowledge, and therefore their good or evil 
fortune excites no sympathy in the human heart. 


THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY, AND OF LORD 
GUILDFORD DUDLEY, HER HUSBAND. By E. 
Baldwin, Esq. London. Godwin and Co. pp. 107. 


‘¢Lapy JANe Grey,” says her Biographer, “ is the most 
perfect model of a meritorious young creature of the female sex 
to be found in history: her example, therefore, is the fittest 
possible to be held up to the fairest half of the rising generation. 
Her story is tragical: it is adapted, on that account, to interest 
the affections, and to soften the heart.’’ Concurring most 
heartily in the truth of these opinions, we have much plea- 
sure in introducing to the notice of our readers the little 
volume before us; than which, we know none more suited 
as a present to the female part of the family circle at this 
season. The story of this unfortunate victim of another’s 
pride and love of power, is so well known, as to render an 
outline of its circumstances unnecessary. But we conceive 
that her extraordinary attainments, and the meekness with 
which she demeaned herself, ought to be noted as an ex- 
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citement to others to the cultivation of their talents, and of 
that humility of mind, which is the crowning excellence of 
all endowments. 

‘‘ Lady Jane Grey, before she was twelve years old, was 
mistress of eight languages. She wrote and spoke the Eng- 
lish tongue with elegance and fluency. French, Italian, La- 
tin, and Greek, she possessed to a perfection as if they 
were native to her: and she had made some progress in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. Yet she did not, in pursuit 
of these extraordinary acquisitions, fall into any neglect of 
those more useful and ornamental arts, which are peculiarly 
to be desired in the female sex, The delicacy of her taste, 
displayed itself in the variety of her needle-work, and even 
in the beauty and regularity of her hand-writing. Though of 
noble and royal descent, she did not think herself, thereby, 
excused from the performance of her duties, and the culti- 
vation of her mind. She discovered a clearness of appre- 
hension, and a solidity of judgment, which enabled her not 
only to make herself mistress of languages, but of sciences; 
so that she thought, spoke, and reasoned upon subjects of 
the greatest importance, in a manner which surprised every 
body. With these qualifications, her good humour, humility, 
and mildness, were such, that she appeared to derive no 
pride from all her acquisitions.” 

From the life of so exalted and so amiable a female, the 
young ladies of the present day cannot fail to reap both 
entertainment and instruction; and if our recommendation 
procure for the work a more extensive circulation, we feel 
satisfied that we shall receive the reader’s thanks. We had 
omitted to state, that the book is elegantly printed, and is 
embellished with a well executed, coloured portrait. 


THE PILGRIM’S TALE; a Poem. By Charles Lockhart. 
1823. 8vo. pp. 140, 


THis poem is divided into three parts, each of which is 
introduced, and the last succeeded, by a few stanzas, in the 
Beppo style of Lord Byron. There is something exceedingly 
light and airy in these preliminary verses, but the tale itself 
is one of unmitigated horror. ‘he prominent characters are 
banditti, who delight in bloodshed and cruelty. The Pil- 
grim’s story unfolds scenes of treachery, murder, adultery, 
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and incest. These are not proper themes for poetry; at least 
not in the manner in which they are here treated. If Mr. 
Lockhart is serious in his prefatury advertisement, we trust 
that he will meet with some judicious friend, who will ad- 
vise him to make choice of less objectionable subjects, when 
he next woos the muses. Of his ability for poetical com- 
position, some judgment may be formed from the following 
lyric effusion: 
O lady, there’s a fairy spell 

Pid In thy mild beauty’s azure eye, 
ea Whose lucid charm beguiles, too well, 

The parting tear and absent sigh! 
And there’s a magic in thy smile, 

Enchanting those who most would shun 
4 Its gentle fascination—while 
iv It binds the heart thine eyes have won! 
‘ I’ve seen those sylphs of love and light, 
That o’er the minstrel’s vision flee, 
And all their forms of fancy bright, 

And blissful beauty blend in thee! 
Oh lady, think not, all I own 

Is poesy’s imagined theme ; 
Or, falsely deem my love’s alone 

The fleeting wish of passion’s dream! 
But oh, believe ’tis like yon star, 

That shines, for ever, bright above thee! 
Pure as its beams my feelings are, 

And lasting as its light I’ll love thee! 


THe Swiss Famity Rosinson, has reached us at a period 
too late to allow us to do justice to its merits; which we 
the more regret as it appears likely, from a superficial glance 
through it, to merit more particular notice and recommenda- 
tion. We shall revert to it again in our next number. 
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Entelligence relative to Hiterature and the Arts. 


CAPTAIN PARRY.—An account of the late Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North West Passage, is announced for publication in the course of 
the present month.—Another expedition under the command of Capt. Parry, 
is contemplated, for the purpose of exploring Prince Regent’s Inlet, an 
opening left unexamined in the two preceding voyages. This enterprise 
will be undertaken in the ensuing summer. 

One of the collectors of the Percy Anecdotes, has in preparation a se- 
ries of original sketches of men and manners, under the title of * Life’s 
Progress;” to be illustrated by engravings by Cruikshank. 


Rossini.—This celebrated musician, who has been engaged as Composer 
and Director of the music at the King’s Theatre, was lately at Paris, 
where he became an object of the first attraction in the fashionable 
world, Five or six portraits of him have been published, all as unlike 
ithe original as they are to each other. As a characteristic mode of do- 
ing honour to so great a man, the milliners have invented Chapeaur 
a la Rossini, which are universally worn by the Parisian elegantes. 








David the Painter.—This artist, who had so great a share in the atro- 
cities during the reign of terror in France, is now living in exile at Brus. 
sels, where he has just finished a picture representing Mars disarmed by 
Venus and the Graces. It is said to surpass all his former works; and 
with this splendid effort he intends to close his professional career. He 
is in the 75th year of his age. 

A Report has been laid before the French Academy of Sciences rela- 
tive to the discovery of a petrified skeleton of a man and horse, in the 
Forest of Fontainbleau. The famous naturalist Cuvier is charged with 
the investigation of this remarkable production, 


Belzoni.—Letters have been received from this enterprising traveller, 
who is prosecating discoveries in the interior of Africa. A subscription 
has been set on foot, at Cambridge, to raise funds in aid of his under- 
taking. 

Mexican Literature.—Mr. Bullock, who has lately returned from Mex- 
ico, has brought home, among other curiosities, maps and plans made by 
command of Montezuma, the Mexican Emperor, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. A full account of these interesting remains of the ancient 
population of America, will svon be published. 


Fonthill Abbey.—A descriptive account of this celebrated building, by 
Yenj. Wyatt, architect, has been announced for publication. It will con- 
.tin engravings from the original drawings of the late Mr. James Wyatt, and 
Letters by Mr. Beckford, from the autograph copies in the possession of 
Mr. Wyatt’s family. 

The * Adventures of Haji Baba,” aTale, in the manner of Anastasius, 
is about to be published. The scene is laid in Persia, and the manners 
of the country are, it is said, correctly and admirably delineated. 


Mr. Godwin is about to lay before the world a “ History of the Com- 
monwealth of England, from the Commencement of the Civil Wars to 
the Restoration of Charles II.” The professed object of this work will 
be ‘to review the transactions of the period to which it relates with 
the same calmness, impartiality, and inflexible justice, as if they had pre- 
ceded the Universal Deluge, or had taken place in one of the remotest 
islands of the South Sea.’ 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR DECEMBER, 1823. 





Tue King made his intended visit to Drury-lane theatre, on 
the evening of the Ist of the month, to witness the performance 
of the Hypocrite, and the farce of Love, Law, and Physic. 
The house was crowded, and the receipts are stated to have 
amounted to £900. On Saturday, the 6th, his Majesty left 
the capital, for Brighton; where it is expected that he will 
remain, till the approach of the period appointed for the 
meeting of Parliament. 

The building called the Board of Green Cloth, forming part 
of St. James’s Palace, is immediately to be taken down, for the 
purpose of making arrangements for his Majesty’s keeping 
his court there. The books, containing the records of the 
oftice, for several centuries past, have been removed to 
another part of the palace, till a new office is ready for 
their reception. 

Those gentlemen, who have been appointed to act as 
Consuls in South America, attended at the office of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the 19th, to receive 
their final instructions: after which, they proceeded to 
Portsmouth, to sail immediately to the places of their des- 
tination, in his Majesty’s ship, the Cambridge. 

It has been publicly asserted, that Government has ordered 
the immediate equipment of several frigates, and three or 
four ships of the line. This report seems to have originated 
among the stock-jobbers; but itis not improbable, that some 
extraordinary measures are in contemplation; as orders have 
been given for raising a new levy of troops; and the army 
surgeons, and assistant surgeons, on half-pay, have received 
an intimation that their services are likely soon to be required. 
To this we may add, that a king’s ship, very lately, sailed from 
Plymouth, so hastily, in consequence of peremptory orders, 
that more than forty of her crew, and several officers, wero 
left on shore. The destination of this vessel was not known. 

A public meeting of gentlemen, belonging to the profession 
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of the law, was lately held at Lincoln’s Inn, at which Mr. ie 


Scarlett presided, as Chairman. The object of this assembly 
was to raise a subscription, for the purpose of erecting a 
statue in honour of the late Lord Erskine. A considerable 
sum was subscribed, and a committee was appointed for 
carrying this design into execution. 

The Spanish chief, Mina, landed at Plymouth, on the 30th 
November, where he was received with enthusiastic applause. 
He arrived from Bath, in London, on Monday, the 22nd inst. 
It was the intention of some, to greet his arrival with public 
honours; but on the application of a friend, to learn his 
feclings on the subject, he replied, ‘“‘ These testimonies 
distress me. Iam received like a conqueror: I am dragged 
to public spectacles; I am invited to festivals, while I only 
wish, and I ought only, to mourn in silence over the suffer- 
ings and slavery of my dear country.” 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—The recent nuptials of the Prince 
Royal of Prussia and the Princess of Bavaria, were cele- 
brated at Berlin, with a variety of entertainments, none of | 
which appeared to foreigners so singular as the torch-dance, . 
[Fakeltanz.| It was performed after the marriage-feast, in the 
following manner. The Royal Family, followed by all the per- 
sonages who had partaken of the feast, proceeded to the white 
4 saloon. The dance was immediately opened by the Marshal 
, ri of the Court, the Baron de Maltzahn, bearing his batén of 
ia i . | state. After him followed, two and two, in the order of their 
| ; , rank, the Privy Councillors, and the Ministers of State, bear- 
' i ing wax torches. The august bride and bridegroom preceded 

ay the above dancers, and walked round the room. The Princess 
fs Royal stopped before the King, and making him a profound 

; obeisance, invited him to dance. After having danced one 

rai turn with his Majesty, she danced with all the Princes. The 

| Prince Royal, in like manner, danced with all the Princesses. 
if After the ball, the Royal Family passed into the hall of 














Frederic I., where the Grand Mistress, the Countess de Norde 
distributed the garter of the bride. 

The Duke de Villa Hermosa has been sent ambassador 
from the King of Spain, to Lisbon, to congratulate his most 
Faithful Majesty on his “ glorious re-establishment in bis 4 
rights and prerogatives.” The ambassador had an audience : 
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on the 30th of November, when he delivered the address 
of congratulation, which was most graciously received. 

Though the Royalists, in Spain, have triumphed over all 
opposition, that country is not yet in a state of tranquillity. 
The clergy appear to be dissatisfied; and have presented 
addresses to the King, against the employment of persons 
formerly in office under the Cortes, at Santander; and also 
on the dismissal of Don Victor de Saez; and the admission 
into his Majesty’s Council of a Minister, who had exercised 
diplomatic functions under the Constitution. 

Proposals are in circulation, for the formation of a com- 
pany, to work the gold and silver mines of Mexico. 

Domestic OccuRRENCES.—The three individuals confined 
in Hertford Gaol, charged with the murder of Mr. Weare, 
were brought to the bar, at the County Assizes, on the 5th, 
when they all pleaded not guilty. Their counsel having pre- 
sented affidavits, supported by observations, tending to shew 
that the public mind was in such a state of excitement, that 
the prisoners could not then expect a fair trial, the Judge 
adjourned the Commission to the 6th of January, when 
the trial will proceed. Probert, in the mean while, has been 
admitted as an evidence for the crown, but is to be detained 
in custody, till the fate of his fellow-prisoners is decided. 
On the 9th instant, the corps of Mr. Weare was disinterred, 
that a person, who was supposed to have seen him in the 
company of Thurtell, the evening on which he was killed, 
might be enabled to identify him. But this object was 
entirely defeated by the state of the corpse, which had 
undergone rapid decomposition, so as to render it impossible 
to recognize his features. 

Miss Frances ‘Taylor, the female who was committed to 
Horsemonger-lane gaol, for firing a pistol at a young man, 
who had paid his addresses to her, has been discharged from 
her confinement. This measure seems to have been justified 
by the evidence adduced before the magistrate, that she 
laboured under a state of mind, approaching to insanity, at 
the time she perpetrated the deed for which she was com- 
mitted to prison. The person she wounded, has recovered. 

At the Assizes, at Chelmsford, on the 13th inst., John 
Pallett, a labourer, was tried for the murder of Mr. James 
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Mumford, a farmer, of Whiddington, in Essex. The mur- 
derer overtook his victim, on the road, about eight o’clock 
on the evening of the 8th, and beat out his brains, with a 
stick which he had cut from a neighbouring hedge. He was 
almest immediately taken into custody; when he confessed 
his crime, acknowledging that he had done it in revenge for 
having had his pigs pounded, and been fined for drunkenness, 
at the instance of Mr. Mumford. Pallett was found guilty on 
his trial, and executed on the Monday following, in pursu- 
ance of his sentence. 

A crime that has too often disgraced the streets of London, 
was perpetrated on the 16th of the month. Miss Nevily, 
a voung female, respectably connected, returning home 
about ten o’clock that evening, through Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, being accosted by a man fashionably dressed, 
with rudeness and impertinence, endeavoured to escape, on 
which he caught her round the waist, and stabbed her with 
a sharp instrument in the thigh; he was about to repeat the 
blow, but her screams alarmed him, and he fled. The poor 
virl with difficulty reached the steps of a house in Grosve- 
nox-street, where she was found by a gentleman passing, 
who humanely procured for her the assistance of Mr How- 
ship, the surgeon. Her wounds were dressed, and she was 
afterwards conveyed home in a coach. This is said to be 
the fourth outrage of the kind committed within a few days, 
and apparently by the same miscreant, who has unfortu- 
nately escaped detection, 

On the 17th inst, the metropolis was visited by a violent 
storm of wind, rain, and hail, which lasted from seven o’clock 
in the evening till half-past eleven. Much damage was done 
to the buildings, especially in the outskirts of London. Some 
tiles were blown from the roof of a house in Barrow-strect, 
Pentonville, occupied by a Mr. Cooke; at which his wife, 
an elderly lady, was so much alarmed, that she dropped 
down senseless and soon after expired. 

An alarming fire lately happened at Liverpool, which de- 
stroyed the house of a grocerin Castle-street, and did much 
injury to the neighbouring premises. Apprehensions were, at 
one time, entertained that this conflagration would have proved 
much more generally disastrous. 
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A Court of Commission was held at Gray’s-inn Coffee-house, 
on the 9th inst, to inquire into the state of mind of Sir 
Gregory Osborne Page Turner, baronet, a gentleman of large 
property, imprisoned for debt, in the King’s Bench. It was 
proved that he had, for some years past, expended large 
sums of money in the purchase of old coins, pictures, plas- 
ter images, and other articles of little value, which, as soon 
as he had procured them, he threw aside, as worth no fur- 
ther notice. While he wasted his property thus, his lady 
and family were left almost in want of the necessaries of 
life. Many other ‘traits of insanity were specified, which 
warranted the verdict of the jury, that Sir G. P. Turner 
was a person of unsound mind, and incapable of managing his 
affairs. | 

Union-hall.—An old woman, named Sarah Johnson, aged 
seventy-four, was charged with having imposed on Mrs. Mary 
Nokes by the following stratagem. Mrs. Nokes stated, that 
the old lady called at her house last Christmas, walked into 
the parlour, sat down in a chair, and began by expressing 
her surprise that she (Mrs. Nokes,) should not know her 
own mother-in-law. ‘‘ What,” said she ‘‘ my dear, do you 
forget your own poor mother?” Mrs. Nokes stared at the 
visitor, and after having examined her features closely, de- 
clared (though she had not seen her mother for the last ten 
years) she could not trace the slightest resemblance between 
her and the old lady before her. Mrs. Johnson replied, 
‘“‘ My dear, no wonder you should not know me, for I have 
been working in the fields, and that has caused the altera- 
tion in my complexion; but, my dear daughter, 1 should 
know you any where.” She then said, she had come up 
out of the country on purpose to spend a few hours with 
her daughter, and desired that something might be got rea- 
dy for her to eat. Mrs. Nokes (under an impression that 
she really was her mother,) had a dinner and tea prepared 
for her, and the old lady soon after the entertainment began 
to feel uneasy, and hinted she should start again that even- 
ing for home, and just before her departure she said, ‘“‘ Now, 
my daughter, that I am going, all I want from you is the 
loan of three shillings,” which were immediately given to her, 
and, after blessing her child, and promising to send her a fat 
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goose ina few days, she left the house. She had not, how- 
ever, been gone ten minutes, when Mrs. Nokes missed two 
silver spoons, and it is needless to add, she subsequently as- 
certained that the old lady was an impostor, and she (Mrs. 
Nokes) never heard of the prisoner since, until Monday last, 
when she made her appearance again in the neighbourhood, 
and endeavoured to play off a similar trick on a neighbour, 
who had her apprehended. The Magistrate committed her 
for one month to Brixton Gaol. 

A melancholy accident occurred in the River Medway on 
the night of the 25thinst, Captain Stewart was returning 
from Chatham, in his boat, to the ship lying off Sheerness, in 
company with Mr. Thomas (Purser), the gun-room Steward, 
and four men; it was nearly calm, ;but the night was ex- 
tremely dark, and the tide was running down strong. The 
boat appears to have been both pulling and sailing, and ran 
against one of the many dangerous buoys which this river 
is full of, when, dreadful to relate, she upset, and every soul 
perished. None of the bodies are yet found, although the 
fishermen are busy with their drags. The Captain’s portman- 
teau and hat have since been found. Captain Stewart had 
just completed his term of service in the command of the 
Brisk, and report says, he had that day received the joyful 
news of his being promoted to Post rank. Mr. Thomas has 
left a disconsolate widow and five small children to deplore 
his irreparable loss, as she is now left on the world with 
the trifling pittance of 80]. per annum to support so young 
and large a family. 

The sea, from the prevalence of south-west winds, makes 
rapid encroachments on the coast of Kent; the high tides of 
the 26th and 27th laid the fields between Hythe and the 
beach under water. Dymchurch-wall was also overflown; 
the batteries of Fort Sutherland, and No. 1, in a great de- 
gree undermined; the latter must be taken down. At Sand- 
gate, the water entered several of the houses, washed down 
the shrubbery-wall of Sir John Shaw’s marine villa, and forced 
immense quantities of beach-sand into the main road. 

At the assizes at Maidstone, December the 18th, James 
Webster was tried for the murder of James Smith, Esq. at 
Lewisham, on the 22nd of December last year. An accomplice, 
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named Coleman, was executed for this crime, several months 
since. Webster was convicted of participation in the deed, 
on the evidence of two other accomplices; and on the 22d 
he suffered the penalty of his guilt. 


On the 19th inst. Joseph Bell was tried at the same place, 
for killing his father, on the 19th of April last, by shoot- 
ing him with a gun, in his house at Deal. The trial was 
postponed at the last assizes, because doubts were entertained 
of the prisoner’s sanity. The evidence laid before the jury 
tended to shew that the parricide, though of weak intellects, 
was not ignorant of the distinction between right and wrong; 
and the; proof of his guilt appearing incontestible, he was 
found guilty, and suffered the usual sentence. 


— FIL PL OP mm 


THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


THE new proprietor of this house, Signor Benelli, appears 
determined to conduct the management of the Italian Opera 
in a praise-worthy manner. Rossini has been engaged as 
musical composer, and,has just arrived in London, bringing 
with him his wife Mad. Colbran Rossini, a celebrated singer 
from Bologna. . Mad. Pasta, from the Opera Buffa, at Paris, 
is also engaged, as well as many other eminent performers; 
and the proprietor has announced that he is in treaty with 
Mad, Catalani. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


THE new historical tragedy of ‘“‘ Caius Gracchus,” met with 
quite as much success as it deserved, being upon the whole 
better adapted for the closet than the}stage. The degree 
of favour with which it was received may be attributed, 
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in a great measure, to the performance of Mr. Macready, 
who personated the principal character. On the evening of 
the 8th inst, Mr. Kean made his appearance at Drury-lane, 
after an absence of some months, in the favorite part of 
Richard the Third; a character in which his merits are too 
well known to require any observations. On the 9th, Bra- 
ham came out for the season, as Henry Bertram, in Guy 
Mannering; and on the 13th, Miss Stephens made her first 
appearance as Diana Vernon, in Rob Roy.—The Cataract, 
according to the play-bills, overflows nightly. 

The new, grand and comic Christmas pantomine, which 
it scems has been in preparation ever since the summer, is 
intitled “‘ Harlequin and Lignum Vitex; or the Flying Fish.” 
The scenery of this pantomime, it is reported, resembles the 
views displayed at the Diorama. 





COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tue tragedy of King John has been revived here, with 
new dresses, jexhibiting most accurately the costume of the 
age to which the action of the drama relates, The perform- 
ance of Kemble in Fanconbridge, Young in the King, and 
Miss Foote in Lady Blanche, contributed to render the whole 
a most interesting spectacle. 

Macklin’s Comedy of The Man of the World was revived 
on the 12th inst. The character of Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant was, for the first time, well sustained by Young, who 
encountered a ludicrous and somewhat embarrassing accident. 
The stag confined under the stage, a performer in the after- 
piece, was taken with a braying fit, during the appearance 
ef Young in a most interesting scene. He fancied, at first, 
that the noise proceeded from the audience, and was just 
about to step forward and remonstrate against such a mode 
of attack, when he was apprised of its real nature. 

Mrs. Harman’s new tragedy of the “The Vespers of 
Palermo,” was exhibited on the 13th. As it has been pub- 
lished, we shall, consequently, have another opportunity to 
examine into its merits; and we shall therefore at present only 
State that, on the stage, it has been unsuccessful. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JANUARY, 1824, 





WALKING-DRESS. 

Dress of Marie Louise dove-coloured gros de Naples, 
finished at the bottom of the skirt with a fanciful trimming 
of satin of the same colour, edged with pipings. The hem is 
wadded and ornamented by a full rouleau of the same.—The 
body is still formed long in the waist, and finished with a 
broad band; the sleeves are narrow, and trimmed with a 
narrow spray just below the shoulder, to correspond with the 
bottom of the dress, and confined with a fall rouleau of gros 
de Naples. 

Head-dress.—An elegant cap composed of pink crape, 
wadded with flamme de ponche satin, inclining to a peak in 
front, arched out on each side very perceptibly with hair in 
falling curls, intermixed with bunches of roses, and disposed 
so as to fill up the sides. The whole is finished by a full 
bow fastening on the right side. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A press of Urling’s patent lace, worn over a blue satin 
slip: the corsage is plain, with a stomacher front: very full 
sleeves, separated into bouffauts by blue satin puffings pass- 
ing up the sleeve, and finished by a fall of Vandyke lace. 
The skirt is elegantly ornamented with a row of open-work, 
flowing with a very rich embroidered border, brought to a 
pyramidical shape, surrounding the bottom of the skirt, and 
finished with a superb trimming above. The hair is arranged 
in plaits, ornamented with pearls, and finished with a full 
plume of white ostrich feathers placed in front. 

Pearl ornaments ; white satin shoes; and white kid gloves. 

These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Prerpornrt, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 





As the winter fashions are now, in a great degree, de- 
cided, we shall endeavour to present our fair readers with 
what is most approved of by the genteel ranks of society.— 
The favorite pelisse is composed of a bright scarlet coloured 
gros de Naples, trimmed with a very broad swansdown or 
ermine border. The bust and sleeves are plain and have 
little or no ornamental trimming. With this beautiful pe- 
lisse is worn a bonnet of black velvet, lined with white sa- 
tin; it is ornamented with a very long drooping black fea- 
ther, hanging over the right side; and on the left, is a 
wreath of various coloured flowers.—Venetian mantles arc 
much in vogue: the most admired is of richly figured gros 
de Naples, of a ruby colour, lined with white, and trimmed 
all round with black lynx fur, or Muscovite fox. The fur 
round the bottom of the cloak is broader than that which 
faces it down on each side; the hood is large, furred alt 
round, and made to go over any head-dress; this renders it 
extremely well adapted to ladies going to evening parties. 


One of the most striking novelties for the season, is a 
crimson velvet pelisse; it is wadded, and lined with crimson 
sarsenet: the waist is somewhat longer than has been lately 
worn; the collar standing out from the throat, falls a little 
over, and the long sleeve sits close to the arm. A full rou- 
leau of satin to correspond is disposed in waves up the 
front and round the bottom: and in the hollow of each 
wave is placed a branch of trefoil, composed of a mixture 
of satin and chenille. Full epaulette,, ornamented with trefoil, 
disposed irregularly among the fulness: the bottom of the 
long sleeve is likewise ornamented with a light wreath of 
trefoil, 


A hat and spencer of dark green velvet are also remark- 
able for their novelty and elegance. The bust of the spen- 
cer is ornamented with a wreath of vine-leaves in satin, 
two shades lighter than the spencer: the half-sleeve is made 
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very full, and fancifully ornamented with vine-leaves, which 
fall over the point of the shoulder: low collar, finished at 
the edge by three narrow satin cords: the bottom of the 
sleeve is ornamented to correspond. The spencer fastens be- 
hind by silk buttons; and the waist, composed of silk and 
velvet folds, is clasped by a steel buckle. The crown of 
the hat is of the melon shape, but low; the brim is shal- 
low, turned up in front, and slashed in three places; the 
slashes are filled with blond, and finished round the edge 
by a narrow piping of white satin, of which material the 
lining is composed, A full plume of white ostrich feathers, 
tipped with green, falls over to the left side. 














A morning’ carriage bonnet, composed of black velvet and 
satin, intermingled, is remarkable for its elegance. The crown 
is low; the velvet and satin are disposed in the lozenge style; 
the inside of the brim is covered with broad black blond 
lace arranged in flutings, and the edge is scolloped to allow 
these to be partially seen; seven or eight marabout plumes of 
different sizes, are disposed in front of the crown, forming 
a very graceful ornament; and black blond lappets, edged 
with narrow lace, tie under the chin. 


Silks of beautifully bright winter colours, generally figured 
with a different colour to the ground, are much in request 
for evening parties; they are ornamented round the border 
by four French tucks of satin, the colours of the stripes; the 
sleeves are short and full.—Amber sarsenets, and jonquil or 
scarlet levantines, are the favourite articles for evening dresses 
worn by married ladies. 


Toques, turbans, and dress-caps, are very general in full- 
dress; the two former are ornamented in the French style, 
with plumes of at least two different colours. 


The prevailing colours are crimson, bright scarlet, lavender, 
chesnut-brown, dark-green, and violet. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


THE appropriate Merino, Cachemire, and rich velvet, are 
now conspicuous in the dresses of the Parisian belles. Man- 
tles of a beautiful dark blue velvet, prevail much ia out- 
door costume; they are generally trimmed with a rich matted 
fringe, a shade or two darker, which displays the colour of 
the mantle in a striking manner. Pelisses of gros de Na- 
ples, are also much in request. Cachemire scarfs, of Lyons 
manufacture, are very much admired; they are generally of 
bright scarlet, the border ornamented by narrow stripes of 
yellow. 

The bonnets are almost universally of velvet, trimmed with 
bows, or a small plume of marabout feathers. Hats and 
bonnets are not unusually made of cut velvet. Some few 
bonnets of gros de Naples, are still seen; they have a scarf 
of Chinese crape, twisted into a cord and wound about the 
crown; two long ends descend from this trimming, and termi- 
nate in a rosette. 

Silk dresses are trimmed at the border of the skirt with 
broad bands of the same material, which also ornament the 
corsage and sleeves. Barége silks are quite the rage; they 
are generally either striped or chequered. Merino dresses 
are trimmed with gros de Naples, or satin; the trimming is 
formed of little cockle-shells, or festooned flounces so placed 
as to form a diamond. 

Dinner gowns are generally of Levantine, gros de Naples, 
or Merinc, Those in silk are usually trimmed with an in- 
termixture of satin and crépe lisse. The crape is disposed in 
bouffuuts, which are interspersed with leaves, rouleaux, cockle- 
shelis, &c. in satin or velvet. 

For evening parties, dress hats, of black or coloured vel- 
vet, are much in favour; they are generally ornamented with 
gold bands, that terminate in a rosette over the left car, 
and three large white drooping feathers. Velvet turbans, 
of auricula brown, are tied down a la Marmotte, and have 
streamers of Massaca gauze and gold; their form is in the 
Mary Stuart style. Coral and coloured beads form the fa- 
vourite articles in jewellery—The most fashionable colours 
are scarlet, bright yellow, purple, and mahogany brown. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


EMMA. 


FROM MRS. CAREY’S JOURNAL. 


{In our journey to-day, as we were ascending a long hill, we overtook 
a gang of gipsies. They were dressed like the natives, and spoke in 
French; but their countenances were so strongly gipsyfied, that they 
could not be mistaken. Oar postillion contrived to monopolize their con- 
versation by telling them we did not understand a word they said, which 
relieved us from their importanity. Several children were with them, 
whose lineage was written in such legible characters in their faces, that 
no suspicion could be entertained of their having been stolen from other 
parents. That these vagrants have been guilty of such practices, is noto- 
rious; but the thought would probably not have occurred to me on this 
occasion, if my mind had not been lately directed to the subject by a 
circumstance of the kind which was communicated to me as having re- 
cently taken place in the West of England, and which made such an 
impression on my feelings, that I related the story in a little poem, It 
was printed in 1814; but being little known, I hope to be excused for 
inserting it here. I have made a trifling alteration in the title and some 
of the stanzas.) 


EMMA, 


Poor EMMA mourn’d her husband dead, 
She mourn’d her lot severe, 

And on her silent pillow shed, 
Affliction’s bitter tear. 


Deeply she mourn’d, though not bereft 
Of every earthly joy; 

Still to her widow’d arms was left 
One little darling boy. 


To all a mother’s hopes awake, 
In him she lived alone; 

She loved him for his father’s sake, 
She loved him for his own. 


She gazed upon his cherub face 
With pleasure ever new; 

Would there his father's features trace, 
His eyes so bright, so blue. 
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And not to outward form or air 
The semblance was confined ; 

She saw, in early promise fair, 
The virtues of his mind. 


It chanced in hour of evil fate, 
The child strolled out to play, 

A gipsy, begging at the gate, 
Decoyed him far away. 


She dragged him to a secret place, 
To none but gipsies known, 

There dyed his hair and stain’d his face, 
And call’d the boy her own. 


Paler than death was Emma’s cheek, 
Her look aghast and wild, 

And faint and feeble was her shriek 
When first she missed her child. 


With quivering lip she call’d his name, 
She call’d him o’er and o’er; 

No little voice responsive came, 
She saw his face no more. 


The sad expression of her fear 
Touch’d every breast around, 

All join’d her search, in dread to hear 
The hapless boy was drown’d. 


But who can tell the mother’s pain? 
Her heart with anguish bled, 

Thick coming fancies racked her brain, 
Her troubled reason fled. 


And still to her bewilder’d view 
Her child’s loved form appear’d, 
She saw his eyes, so bright, so blue, 
And thought his voice she heard. 


At morning’s dawn she’d bid him rise, 
And kneel with her in prayer, 

Then start with anguish—not surprise— 
She knew he was not there. 
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And bending o’er his littie bed 
At each return of even, 
She’d beg for blessings on his head, 
** Preserve him, gracious Heaven!” 


Then wring her hands, whilst piteous sighs 
Burst from her throbbing breast: 

No tear reliev’d her aching eyes, 
Her temples knew no rest. 


Year after year thus pass’d away, 
In woe that mock’d control, 

When reason’s intellectual day 
Revisited her soul. 


She bows to heaven, with thoughts resign’d 
No longer shuns relief ; 

Compos’d is now her shatter’d mind, 
Meekly she bears her grief. 


b 


Yet, still as if her child she sought, 
Oft roves her wandering eye; 

Then, sudden, check’d by painful thought, 
Fixes on vacancy. 


And oft she lists the wind to hear 
Sigh in the neighbouring trees; 

As if his accents, soft and clear, 
Were floating on the breeze. 


One morn as she pursued her way, 
Two beggars wander’d by, 

The first with locks all silvery grey 
Implor’d her charity. 


“ Your charity, O! lady, grant, 
Nor a small boon deny! 

Pity my age, oppress’d with want, 
Pity this poor blind boy! 


“‘ Think on our sad disastrous state, 
Outcast of human kind! 
I’m poor, and old, and desolate, 
- He’s motherless and blind!” 


The child his sightless eye-balls roll’d, 
And bow’d his little head ; 

His face a tale of sorrow told, 

But not a word he said. 
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“ {Il-fated boy! thy mute appeal 
The sternest heart would move! 

E’en silence can thy woes reveal,— a 
Thus darkling doom’d to rove!” 





He started wildly as she spoke; 
A gleam of sudden joy, 

Like daylight, o’er his features broke, 
They beam’d with exstacy. 


And springing from the beggar’s side, 
Who check’d his steps in vain, 

<¢ It was my mother’s voice!” he cried, 
“Oh! mother, speak again! 


“ Oh speak! my own, own mother dear! 
Do you not know my face? 

You used to see my father there! 
His features fondly trace ! 


BS) LaF Ae RE te 


“ And kiss my eyes so blue, so bright— 
Oh, mother, ever kind! 

My eyes, alas! have lost their sight— 
Yet love me, though 1 am blind!” 


Quick as the vivid lightnings dart : 
Across the trackless wild, 4 

Conviction flash’d on Emma’s heart,— ; 
She knew—she clasp’d her child. 


She clasp’d him closely to her breast, 
Nor word, nor tear, nor sigh, 

The mother’s exstacy express’d— 
The mother’s agony. 


Emotions strong, of joy and pain, 
Rush’d crowding on her mind; 

Her child—her child, was found again! 
But oh! her child was blind! 
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[1 could learn no further particulars of this story, except that the beg- i 
gar had purchased the boy from a gipsy in the state he then was. _ ' 
Whether any means had been used to destroy his sight, to render him 
an object to excite compassion, or whether his blindness had been oc- 
casioned by disease or accident, could not be ascertained; as the gipsy 
had escaped, and effectually eluded the pursuit af justice] 
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ADRIAN’S BARK. 


THE storm was loud, the lightning clear 
Illum’d each foaming billow; 

When hapless Ellen, wiid with fear, 

To watch the water’s dread career, 
Forsook her sleepless pillow. 


And when, amidst the lightning’s gleam, 
Her timid glance she threw, 

How piercing was her anguish’d scream, 

For ah! its bright and vivid beam, 
Brought Adrian’s bark to view. 


“‘ Ah! me,” she cried, “ the boisterous wave 
Now bears him up to heaven ; 

And now my Adrian must brave 

The horrors of a yawning grave, 
Down which the vessel’s driven. 


“Ah! would that I thy woes might chase 
While sinking to thy grave! 

Might she have died in thy embrace, 

A smile had play’d o’er Ellen’s face, 
While sinking on the wave. 


But hark! the fatal crash is o’er, 

No more his bark I see; 
Then wildly leaping from the shore, 
She cried, ’ere she was seen no more, 


Dear love, I come to thee! 
Louisa. 





SONG. 
Ir Love is blind, as poets say, 
His random shots I little heed; 


I boldly with his torch will play, 
Nor ever fear to burn or bleed. 


*‘ Ah! ah!” said Love, who stood behind, 
“ T’'ll teach you how to scorn my dart, 

I warrant! I will shortly find 

A pair of eyes to pierce your heart ” 
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And Love said true—young Henry came, 
On whom I’d often gazed before; 

But he was either not the same, 
Or Love was paying off his score. 


I look’d but on his eye of blue, 
There Love in silent ambnsh lay, 
He mark’d my glauce—his arrow flew, 
And through my bosom made its way. & 


And now, in vain I seek for joy— 
For Henry loves—but ah! not me: 5; 
Why did I brave the spiteful boy, Z 
Who glories in his tyranny? 
Dover-street, FANNY: 
October. 





ON SEEING A WHITE ROSE IN BLOW AT THE LATTER END OF 
OCTOBER. 


Too late, alas! ill-fated rose, 

Thy fair and fragile leaves unclose ; 

For ah! the first rude blast that blows 
Will lay thee low! 

Though autumn’s lingering smile is thine, 
Too soon its rays thou must resign, 
And on stern winter’s breast recline, 
His breast of snow! 


No gentle breeze will o’er thee stray, 
Lone and neglected thou wil’t lay, 

Till winds shall sweep thy leaves away, 
And shed them round. j 
That hollow blast foretells thy doom— 4 
Nipt in the zenith of thy bloom, . 
Thou'lt sink upon thy silent tomb, 

The clay-cold ground! 
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Thus the seducer’s art beguiles, 

The breast of beauty with his wiles, 
And she, confiding in his smiles, 

Her peace foregoes : 

But soon remorse and harrowing care, 
With the rude whirlwinds of despair, 
Will ruin all that once was fair, 

Like the sweet rose!!! 
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WINTER. 
[FROM BERNARD BARTON’S POEMS.} 


Tuou hast thy beauties; sterner ones, I own, 
Than those of thy precursors; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 

And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuons nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky ; 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 

Through leafless boughs with ivy overgrown. 

Thou hast thy decorations too; although 
Thou art austere; thy studded mantle, gay 

With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s; and thy pure array 

Of regal ermive, when the drifted snow 

Envelopes nature; till her features seem 
Like pale, butdovely ones, seen when we dream. 


CHARADE, 


By J. M. LACEY. 
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Tue toper is fond of my first, 

When fall of good heart-cheering liquor ; 
And so often he quenches his thirst, 

That it makes his dull blood travel quicker. 


My next is high fashion, and yet 
*Tis a load for a cart or a waggon, 
Which travels in sunshine or wet, 


From the Bull, the Four Swans, or Green Dragon. 


My whele may in China be found; » 
Much plainer I need not confess it, 
For wherever riddles go round, 
The youngest and simplest may guess it, 
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fMarriages. 
At Clapham, the Rev. W. F. Cobb, A.M. of Nettlestead, Kent, second 
son of F. Cobb, esq. Banker, of Margate, to Mary, second daughter of 


P. Blackburn, esq. of Clapham. 
At Nuyton, Edward Penrhyn. esq. to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Lord 


Stanley. 
Birth. 


At Ingatestone, the Lady of Capt. Kortright, of a son. 


Deaths. 

On the 12th of Dec. aged 70, Major General W.O. Fawcett, of the East 
India service 

The Rev. W. F. Pryce, Rector of Bradfield, Essex. 

On Friday the 19th, the wife of Mr. Bennett, Secretary of Lloyd's, after 
a few days illness, leaving a disconsulate husband and seven children (the 
youngest only eight weeks old), to bewail her irreparable loss. She survived 
the death af her second daughter, Emma Frances, who was in her 16th year, 
only ten days. 

At the Friary, St. James’s-palace, Christina Catherine, wife of A, F.C. 
Kollmann, esq. Organist at his Majesty’s German Chapel, 

In his 83th year, John Rae, esq. of Ashford, Middlesex. 

Om the 19th, in her 64th year, Mrs, Stennett, of Paternoster-row. 

At Broxbourne, Herts, in her 79th year, Mary, relict of the late Nicholas 
Lutyens, esq. 

At Ilackney, aged 48, Mr. James Curtis, Surgeon. 

On the 20th, Robert Allen, esq. M. P. 


SC IS ET AT a a a LS 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The various communications of Miss Annette Turner have been received— 
We sincerely sympathize with her on occasion of the circumstances which 
have lately interrupted her contributions, whilst we have much pleasure in 
promising the insertion of those now sent. 

‘‘ The Authoress” will meet an early insertion.—We assure the writer, 
‘* The Hour of Retrospection” is not forgotten. 

We should be glad to hear more frequently from E. C. H. 

Louisa’s poetry is received.—We do not recollect the particular communi- 
cation to which she refers; perhaps she would state the subject of it in her 
next 

In answer to the farther solicitations of Gregory Seriblerus, we must beg 
to state, that we doubt whether the labour and toil, which the needful cor- 
rection and punctuation of his pieces require, would be adequately recom- 
pensed by their subsequent merit. 

“* Star gazing,” will probably be inserted. 

A neat volume called ‘* Sincerity,” has been received, to which we would 
gladly have paid, as it merits, the earliest attention; but our Review de- 
partment having been made up before its arrival, we are compelled to defer 
to ournext a more extended nutice of its pages. 
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